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Teaching Young Cavalry Officers to Appreciate the Cross-Country Ability of their Horses (Where their Officers 
Can Lead, the Men Will Follow). 


Mechanized Forces 


By Major George S. Patton, Jr., 3rd Cavalry* 


A Lecture Given to the Regular Officers at Fort Myer, Va., in January; at Fort 
Humphreys in March and to Reserve Officers at Fort Myer in August, 1933 


ANY soldiers are led to faulty ideas of war by 
knowing too much about too little. 

- A picture without a background is both un- 
interesting and misleading. Hence, in order to paint 
you aii intelligent picture of Mechanization as it exists 
today. we must provide an historical background. The 
appearance of armored fighting vehicles in the World 
War was a striking reaffirmation of the old adage: 
“There is nothing new under the sun.’’ After the 
failure of the German attacks of August and Septem- 
ber, 1/14, first political and then tactical considerations 
arose, Which made the resumption of a successful of- 
fensive well nigh impossible. Neither valor nor bal- 
listics could overcome for long the heightened power of 
resist:ce inherent in automatie weapons, barbed wire 
and ‘renches. Now this ascendancy of the defense 
over ‘ie offense was not new; all through history vie- 
tory as oscillated between the spear and the shield, 
the wall and the charge, tactics and technique. 

Because of their truly startling parallelism let us 
investigate two sets of cases. In 1096 B. C., nine years 
of Hellenie valor had failed to breach the Trojan walls. 
Then came the Wooden Horse, which by carrying men 
unscathed within that impregnable circle destroyed in 
anighit Priam’s mighty fort. Again in 318 B. C. the 
walls and ditches of Tyre withstood for a year the 
furious assaults of the best troops of the day only to 
fall in their turn before the moving towers of 
Alexander. 

Now let us turn to 1914-16 A. D. Here we find that 
the inverted wall (the trench) and the inverted ditch 
(barbed wire) had again rendered assaults abortive 
until in their turn they succumbed to the modern ver- 
sion of the wooden horse and the moving tower, which 
during the winter of 1915-16 had been simultaneously 
reévolved by England and France. The striking cir- 
cumstance that, thousands of years later, necessity had 
again begat of invention identical solutions for ident- 
ieal problems is truly arresting. 

The French, following the lead of Ulysses, thought 
of their chars d’assaut as armored carriers destined 
to transport groups of infantry, unscathed, across No 
Man’s Land, through the wire and over the trenches 
and then disgorge them in the enemy’s rear. The 
British. on the other hand, followed the Macedonian 
idea and constructed not carriers but mechanical 
fighters whose duty it was to shoot down resistance, 
smash wire and bridge trenches so as to render the 
infantry assault less impossible. 

Unfortunately for the French plan, that mutual 
esteem and confidence usually existing between allies 
prevented either nation from informing the other of 
Its invention so that, when the French had some hun- 
dreds of machines almost ready for a surprise attack, 


the British spilled the beans by jumping off on the 
Somme on September 15, 1916, with a handful of 
tanks. Since surprise, on which the French had 
counted for success, was then impossible, they had to 
revamp their carriers into improvised fighters. The 
results of this change were the ponderous St. Chau- 
monds and feeble Schneiders in which many valiant 
Frenchmen were roasted and from which few Germans 
were killed. 


The British idea having triumphed, the Allies and 
later the Germans made more and more tanks but, due 
to the lag phase of about a year which always inter- 
vened between design and production, the tanks were 
always just inadequate to the complete accomplish- 
ment of their tasks. The Mark VIII or, as we eall 
it, the Liberty was the crowning glory of this lag busi- 
ness, in that, while much money and effort were ex- 
pended on it for the specific purpose of forcing the 
Hindenburg Line, the war was over some months before 
the first tank appeared. It is pertinent to remark that 
for the future a similar fate probably awaits machines. 

As the war progressed a doctrine for the use of tanks 
was evolved which was officially stated as follows: 
‘‘Tanks are an auxiliary arm whose mission it is to 
facilitate the advance of the assault infantry. To do 
this they must so act ag to bridge the gap between the 
lifting of the barrage and the arrival of the bayonet.’’ 
Towards the very close of the war a corollary was 
added to the effect that, since machine guns were the 
enemy to tactical maneuver and tanks were the enemy 
to the machine gun, tanks had the added function of 
restoring maneuver to tactics. Within its limits the 
tank achieved the results above set down. 

After the Armistice the natural antipathy aroused in 
the public mind by the appalling losses of a war of at- 
trition, coupled with the belief that their reduced and 
dwindling man power and horse power would prove 
inadequate to another such struggle, caused the Britisn 
tc expand the idea of mechanization to the field of 
strategy, in the hope that by its use they could restore 
movement and so pave the way for shorter and more 
decisive wars. While other nations have failed to 
visualize identical means they are all more or less alive 
to the necessity of devising some form of warfare which 
will prevent stabilization. For example, we find Gen- 
eral von Seeckt writing: ‘‘ When recourse must be had 


*D. S. C. Citation. ‘Colonel, Tank Corps. For extraordinary 
heroism in action near Cheppy, France, September 26, 1918. He 
displayed conspicuous courage, coolness, energy, and intelligence 
in directing the advance of his brigade down the valiey of the 
Aire. Later, he rallied a force of disorganized infantry and led 
it forward behind the tanks under heavy machine gun and artil- 
lery fire until he was wounded. Unable to advance farther, he 
continued to direct the operations of his unit until all arrange- 
ments for turning over the command were completed.” 
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to arms, is it necessary that whole peoples hurl them- 
selves at cach other’s throats? Can masses be handled 
with decisive strategy? Will not future wars of 
masses again end in stalemate?’’ ‘‘Perhaps the prin- 
ciple of the levée en masse is out of date? It becomes 
immobile; cannot maneuver. Therefore it cannot con- 
quer; it can only stifle.’* Elsewhere he says: ‘‘The 
levée en masse failed to annihilate decisively the enemy 
on the battlefield. It degenerated into the attrition of 
trench warfare. Germany was beaten down, not con- 
quered. The results of the war were not proportionate 
to the sacrifices. ’’ 

Writing in 1930 General Debeney says: ‘‘Germany 
has in effect 250,000 regulars of long service. We are 
prone to believe that this is the best modern form.’’ As 
a reason for this statement he says that small armies 
of regulars are always ready for war and can maneuver 
fast. 

With the possible exception of England most of the 
thought expended on solving the problem of avoiding 
Stabilization has been concentrated on a solution for 
the situation as it exists in western Europe. No notice 
has been taken of the fact that in practically every 
other possible theater of war physical conditions exist 
which of themselves preclude stabilization. For ex- 
ample, in Western Europe there is one mile of im- 
proved hard surfaced road for every six-tenths of a 
square mile of country. In the Northeastern United 
States, the next best roaded area, there is one mile of 

_lmproved road for every one and eight-tenths square 
miles—only one-third as good. For the United States 
as a whole, the ratio is one to four and a half. In 
Mexico we find one to five hundred and thirty; in 
China one to one hundred and twenty-three. 

Now we know that in order to maintain the man 
density necessary to stabilization, even on the rela- 
tively short battle front of Western Europe, we used 
the roads to their maximum capacity. Without press- 
ing the discussion further it is therefore evident that, 
in bigger theaters of war with poorer road nets, the 
masses necessary for the holding of continuous lines 
cannot be supplied and hence cannot be used. Where 
continuous lines are not occupied, flanks reappear and 
bring with them their natural corollary, maneuver. 
In spite of this fact the want of perspective I have al- 
luded to still induces most of us to visualize future 
battles as simple repetitions of the butting matches of 
the World War, while soldiers who talk of forces 
smaller than groups of armies are considered pikers. 
However, within the last few years certain signs have 
appeared which indicate that the tide has turned and 
that some thought will henceforth be given to fighting 
wars of maneuver. Let me explain my personal views 
as to the way mechanized forces will be employed in 
such wars. We will start with an approved W. D. Defi- 
nition. ‘‘A Mechanized Force is one which is not only 
transported in motor vehicles, but also fights from 
some or all of them, the vehicles themselves having 
armament and protective armor.’’ Further, the War 
Department has decided that the allotment of fighting 
vehicles to arms shall be along functional lines. That 


is, vehicles appropriate to the traditional tacties of 
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cavalry shall pertain to the cavalry, those appro) )riate 
to the traditional functions of the infantry to thie jn. 
fantry, and so on. 

Due to the fact that we entered the World War jn 
the middle, we had no experience of those secondary 
but none the less vital operations incident to the open. 
ing phases of all wars and to the entire duration of 
those waged on the maneuver basis. Since cavalry js 
the arm chiefly used in these so-called minor operations, 
I shall begin by discussing it and shall point out my 
conception of how mechanized and horse e¢avalry will 
function in such operations. 

The chief advantages of Mechanized units are: 

1. They possess, under many conditions of terrain 
and weather, a wider range of strategic and tactical 
speeds than do any other ground troops. 

2. They possess, again under suitable conditions, 
more rapid tactical mobility than do any other ground 
troops. 

3. Their armor gives them such immunity to many 
present types of small-arms fire that they can develop 
a maximum of tactical effect in a minimum of time, 

Their principal disadvantages are: 

1. Being blind, deaf, and having no sensory nerves 
nor instinet of self-preservation, they are very fatigu- 
ing to operate. 

2. At night, in the presence of the enemy, they are 
practically incapable of independent movement. 

3. They are extremely sensitive to ground and 
weather conditions. 

4. They are no longer a novelty. 

5. The increased use of large caliber anti-tank ma- 
chine guns and the reported invention of a 5,000 foot 
second .30 caliber bullet will increase machine 
casualties. 

Remembering these things let us see how we may 
emplov machines in minor operations. Heretofore such 
tasks as reconnaissance, counterreconnaissance, the 
seizure of critical points, delaying actions, flanking 
operations, and the combats incident to the same have 
devolved on the cavalry and the air corps. 

For the purpose of strategic reconnaissance the 
armored car occupies a position intermediate between 
the airplane and a horse patrol. When terrain and 
weather permit, armored cars can go far and fast; 
they can secure both positive and negative information 
and obtain identifications. Their radio equipment 
should permit them to make prompt reports. ()n the 
other hand their inabilities at night limit their 
employment. , 

Armored cars can locate the critical points on the 
contour of the enemy advance when such points occur 
on the roads but they cannot trace the curve betweel 
the highways nor can they maintain continuous ob- 
servation. Hence, when the enemy is distant theif 
observations are adequate ; as he draws nearer an: more 
minute information is important, they need he'p. 

As the opposing forces approach each othe’. both 
sides will attempt to veil their movements by ‘hie us 
of counterreconnaissance. It will then be necessary t0 
fight for information. In 1914 the British state that 
all the information they got had to be fougilit for. 
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Where the resistance encountered is of a minor nature, 
armored cars can brush it aside. Where it is more 
serious or Where the country is wooded, full of tall 
crops, or mountainous, the ears lack the necessary com- 
bat power and must be helped. The form in which 
this assistance should be supplied depends on the. dis- 
tance to the front at which the contacts oceur. If 
close in, horse cavalry is best; if farther out, light 
tanks or, aS they are called in the cavalry, combat cars, 
will be needed. Moving on roads already patrolled by 
the armored cars, the tanks can go faster than horses 
and for a longer time. When they arrive they have 
sufficient cross-country power to make limited turning 
movements and so compel the enemy to either pull out 
or show his strength. 

For distant reconnaissance against a determined 
enen and for pursuits, still another type of mechan- 
ized unit is necessary. 

Any stream large enough to be shown on a one-inch 
map is an obstacle to machines; if it is defended it 
is a serious obstacle. Many motor maniacs do not 
admii this, but talk largely of using their speed to go 
around, When, however, we consider the difficulty of 
gettiny orders to mechanized units, the time necessary 
to determine on, and then reeconnoiter, new routes and 
the delays ineident to enemy actions, it is certain that 
mechanized units must often choose between foreing 
a passage or abandoning a mission. 

To foree a passage a bridge head must be estab- 
lished; to do this we must have footmen and in con- 
siderable numbers. If these men are transported in 
trucks much time is lost in detrucking on the road, 
often at the limit of artillery range, and then deploy- 
ing into approach formation and walking to the firing 
line while carrying their accompanying weapons. For 
force which must depend for success on celerity such 
a procedure is too slow. To be available in time, these 
foot fighters or portée troops must be conveyed in light 
unarmored traek-laying vehicles which can move across 
country when that country is covered by the armored 
ears and tanks. Moving fanwise, these carriers deploy 
under cover close to the scene of action, and their 
crews (less the driver) have only a short waik into 
combat. 

Before leaving the question of mechanical reconnais- 
sance, it is useful to point out that in horse cavalry 
we have at all times the three types of units so far 
described. Patrols equal armored cars, mounted re- 
serves equal tanks and dismounted troopers equal foot 
fighters. As ever, there is nothing new. Only the 
speed ranges and the universality of employment differ 
somewhat. Next, it is interesting to recall that in war 
the maps are of small seale, signs missing or in a for- 
eign language and the people often hostile and always 
dumb. Try driving at forty miles an hour in a strange 
country without signs and see where you get. Finally, 
let me remind you that since for the immediate fu- 
lure, at least, the major parts of all armies will be 
muscle-propelled, information of conditions miles in 
advance will often be stale before those needing it 
arrive 

A British writer states that, had mechanized forces 
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existed in Palestine and Mesopotamia in 1917-18, the 
greatest distance to the front at which they could have 
been usefully employed would have been 150 miles. 
Beyond that range the number of supply trains 
doubles, and intermediate camps must be established. 

For counterreconnaissance, armored ears are ade- 
quate on the roads by daylight. Off the roads, or 
anywhere at night, neither they nor tanks are useful. 
Without lights they are stationary; with lights they 
can be avoided. A fair sort of screen could be made 
by establishing a line of standing patrols from men 
in the portée echelon. However, better results will 
come from using horse cavalry for counterreconnais- 
sance and backing it up with the mechanized forces 
as a fast reserve to move rapidly to any point where a 
penetration threatens. You will please notice that, 
since the horse cavalry covers the front, the mechanized 
foree is immune from the need of reconnoitering for 
itself, so can go fast. Where columns of machines 
must move without previous reconnaissance, their rate 
is very slow as they can be so easily ambushed. 

All operations incident to the seizure of critical 
points, delays, flanking operations, and pursuits de- 
mand for their successful accomplishment rapid recon- 
naissance, fast marching, short violent attacks, and 
the holding of delaying positions. A command consist- 
ing of armored ears, tanks and foot fighters carried in 
track-laying vehicles possesses all the elements save one 
necessary to the accomplishment of the above tasks, 
either alone or in conjunction with horse cavalry, The 
missing element is, of course, supporting artillery. 

On the offensive a mechanized force such as just de- 
seribed would work in general as follows: cover its 
defensive flank with armored car patrols, dismount 
some of its portée elements supported by the attached 
artillery to execute the holding attack, send the rest 
of the portée elements and all the tanks by road pre- 
ceded by the armored cars as advance guard to some 
place from which this maneuvering force can launch 
an attack against the enemy’s flank or rear. When 
the attack starts, the armored cars, relieved of ad- 
vance guard duty, assume the role of flank patrols. 
Here we have the tanks as the charging element, the 
portée troops as the dismounted cavalry, and the ar- 
mored cars as patrols. 

On the defensive, the foot fighters, deployed at very 
wide intervals, hold the line; great extension is per- 
missible as the carriers are deployed behind the line 
like lead horses and no ployment is necessary in with- 
drawing, as is the case where infantry have to con- 
verge on trucks. The artillery supports the line. The 
armored cars cover the flanks, and the tanks act as a 
mounted reserve. 

Thus far I have confined my remarks chiefly to ma- 
chines acting alone, as this is the most novel and least 
well understood problem now confronting us. It is 
my opinion, however, that such operations will be the 
exception rather than the rule and that in general 
mechanized and horse cavalry will operate together. 
When the two types are combined we have nothing 
complicated to distract us, since both possess identical 
tactical and strategic characteristics, the relative ad- 
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vantage shifting from one to the other according to 
the nature of the terrain in which the actions oceur. 

Very often it will be necessary to form composite 
commands in which combat cars and carrier units op- 
erate directly with horse cavalry. Think, for example, 
of the possibilities of a combat car charge instantly 
exploited by horsemen. Or of a pivot of maneuver 
formed by portée troops, while the combat cars and 
horsemen move out rapidly to clinch the vietory by a 
flank attack. 

For night marches,—and there will be many of them 
in the next war,—machines must always be preceded 
by horsemen or else become the victims of ambush. 

Coming now to major operations and still remember- 
ing the functional distinetion of which I have spoken, 
we find that machines used in major operations act as 
infantry and belong to it. In offensive battle it is 
my opinion that tanks should be held as an offensive 
reserve for the delivery of the main blow. The timely 
employment of a reserve composed of footmen in a 
force the size of a division is most difficult due to the 
lag which exists between the moment when the situa- 
tion indicates its use and time it gets into action. In 
the corps the conditions are even worse. 

Geographically, the area occupied by a tank unit is 
much smaller than that occupied by an equivalent 
feree of infantry. Hence the tanks are easier to hide 
and can come closer to the front. 

Tanks move at least four times as fast as infantry. 

Tanks develop the full power of their blow at once, 
infantry must build up its attack. 

When tanks are used in this way their assault must 
be prepared by the greatest possible artillery coneen- 
tration. If an air attack using bombs and smoke can 
just precede the tanks, so much the better. Tanks 
need all the help they can get. Anti-tank weapons are 
improving daily, and the novelty which saved us in 
France no longer exists. 

On the defensive, infantry tanks and _ eavalry 
mechanized forces will be used for offensive returns 
against enemy enveloping movements or for direct 
counterattacks against penetrations. 

The portée units of mechanized cavalry will also be 
very useful in filling temporary gaps in a line of 
battle, though horse cavalry is generally more suit- 
able, since it is even less a slave to roads. 

Possibly some of you may have noticed that so far 
I have not dealt with the famous American pastime of 
raids. A moment’s reflection should convince any 
one that the advent of the radio and the airplane have 
made this always dubious operation still less promis- 
ing. Secrecy, night marches, the ability to live off the 
country, avoid roads, and swim rivers, are more im- 
portant than ever. Mechanized forces have none of 
these qualities. The operations of large independent 
mechanized forces much heralded abroad are nothing 
but big raids and are discarded for the same reason. 

Next it is pertinent to consider the question of 
where the machines we talk about are coming from. 
At the moment the United States possesses some old 
Renault tanks and some Mark VIII. While neither 
make has any of the characteristics of a modern fight- 
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ing machine, as hoped for, except armor _)late, 
they will be used in an emergency—at least they wil] 
draw fire. 

Of the few machines built since the World War only 
about one-half have armor plate. The procureme it of 
such plate is most difficult, and this fact will mate: ially 
limit the speed of hasty rearmament. 

Certain writers have said that just as the Mo gols 
conquered by exploiting their resources in horse: and 
horsemanship, so should modern industrial nitions 
conquer by exploiting their supremacy in the iuto- 
motive world. The comparison is not exact. The 
Mongol used in unaltered form his normal mearis of 
transportation and food—the horse. Had som: ab. 
struse military reason made it necessary for hin to 
fight only on ‘‘Gray Mares with one China eye, ’ his 
style would have been cramped, his numbers recuced 
and his replacement problems augmented. Armored 
fighting vehicles are Gray Mares. They are sjvecial, 
costly ‘nachines with no commercial use. Harilly a 
part of them is standard. Also, they become obsoles- 
cent before they are finished. For this reason no na- 
tion will ever start a war with many machines. Those 
that exist will be expended rather rapidly. Suppose 
we put the date of their final extinction at three 
months. Those who know state that a period of from 
twelve to fifteen months will elapse before replacement 
machines laid down at the beginning of the war will 
become available. This means that, for a period of 
from nine months to a year, mechanized forces will 
cease to exist except for some extemporized armored 
cars on commercial chassis. Yet fighting will still go 
on. God takes care of horse replacements. 

In closing, let me remind you of just one more thing. 
When Samson took the fresh jawbone of an ass and 
slew a thousand men therewith he probably started 
such a vogue for the weapon, especially among the 
Philistines, that for years no prudent donkey dared té 
bray. Yet, despite its initial popularity, it was dis- 
carded and now appears only as a barrage instrument 
for acrimonious debate. 

History is replete with countless other instances of 
military implements each in its day heralded as the 
last word—the key to victory—yet each in its tum 
subsiding to its useful but inconspicuous niche. 

Today machines hold the place formerly occupied 
by the jawbone, the elephant, armor, the lon bov, 
gun powder, and, latterly, the submarine. 

They, too, shall pass. To me it seems that ary per- 
son who would scrap the old age-tried arms for ‘this 
new ism is as foolish as the poor man who, on seeing 
an overcoat, pawned his shirt and pants to buy it. 

New weapons are useful in that they add ‘to the 
repertoire of killing, but, be they tank or tome 
hawk, weapons are only weapons after all. Wars 
may be fought with weapons, but they are won by 
men. It is the spirit of the men who follow «nd of 
the man who leads that gains the victory. In )iblical 
times this spirit was ascribed and, probably wit! some 
justice, to the Lord. It was the spirit of the Lord, 
COURAGE, that came mightily upon Samson at Lehi 
which gained the vietory—not the jawbone of «n ass 
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Cavalry Crossing of an Unfordable River 
in the Philippines 


By Colonel A. F. Commiskey, 26th Cavalry 


\ compliance with the training programmes of 

ti Philippine Division, to which the 26th Cavalry 

is attached for training and of the Post of Fort 
Stotsnburg which has direct supervision of training, 
the |{egiment included in its programme and schedule 
a prectical test of the swimming of horses and men, in 
the {orm of crossing an unfordable river with all com- 
bat -lements but without other assistance than the 
mat:sial normally carried in the field and that imme- 
diate'v available along the river banks. 

Pr liminary training in the post was limited to the 

use the enlisted men’s swimming tank. This was 
used for improving the individual swimming of the 
men ond for testing the buoyancy of combat material 
such 4s rifles, pistols, saddles, machine guns, and their 
accessories, Wrapped in mantas or paulins. 
Early in May reconnaissances were made to the vi- 
einity of Mount Arayat where the Rio Grande Pam- 
panva broadens out along the Candaba Swamp. Sev- 
eral old river bows or resacas were located, but there 
was no current, and the water was shallow, (about 10 
feet) and dirty due to lack of flow. Later the vicinity 
of Calumpit (Bulacan) was reconnoitered and found 
unsatisfactory due to river traffic and unsuitable camp- 
ing facilities. Finally a reconnaissance was made of 
Camp Treadwell, an abandoned Scout camp near the 
barrio of Bitas, Macabebe. This site was chosen. It 
was along the west bank of the Rio Grande Pampanga, 
opposite the mouth of the Hagonoy River. The banks 
of the river were high, about 10 feet. The river at this 
point was from 35 to 70 feet deep and from 100 to 150 
yards in width, with a current of from two to four 
miles an hour, depending on the tide. The water was 
clear and comparatively clean. 

On May 3rd the Regiment marched from Fort Stots- 
enburg to Camp Treadwell stopping over night at San 
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Fernando, Pampanga, thus making two short marches 
of about seventeen miles each. Among the horses were 
a number of recently received remounts. 

Five days were available for training at Camp Tread- 
well. They were allotted as follows: two days to 
troops under their respective troop commanders, two 
days to squadrons under the squadron commanders 
and one day to the Regiment which was used in solv- 
ing a tactical problem involving the crossing of the 
river on a broad front, about 2000 yards, in line of 
troop columns. Training by troops included the main- 
taining of all combat equipment in appropriate loads, 
and so arranged that it would have sufficient buoyancy 
to float the load and also act as a support for two swim- 
mers who pushed the load across the river. The mantas 
had been fitted with eyelets along the edges to permit 
the lashing of the loads. Shelter halves were used in 
a similar manner to float the enlisted men’s personal 
equipment. Illustrations show the various kinds of 
loads. 

Due to the large proportion of animals and machine 
guns to the number of men, it was impracticable to send 
individual men over with their respective mounts, as 
this would have involved leaving the machine guns and 
the mules, which carry them, for a second trip. There- 
fore, the animals, mules and horses crossed in herds 
following the crossing of the men, arms, ammunition, 
picket lines, and personal equipment which crossed by 
floating packs propelled by swimmers. 

Many methods were tried in training the animals to 
cross. The final and most satisfactory method was 
found to be as follows: make a cut in the bank like 
a chute, have sufficient men (about eight) holding bam- 
boo poles horizontally to form a flexible and movable 
corral into which the horses are led, leaving but one 
opening toward the chute. Horses that are natural 
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Left: Showing banks and current. Animals swimming against current to cut in bank where they landed. Right: Escort wagon, 
after crossing, being hauled ashore. 
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1. Equipment for 2-man float. 
prepared. 
ration float. 


herd leaders and strong swimmers are then led into 
the water and taken over either by men swimming 
alongside of them or guiding them by the halter shank. 
If the animals see the landing and are headed for it, 
the men hold on by the tail and guide the horses by 
splashing either to one side or the other of the horse’s 
head. QOnee the leaders start the men holding the bam- 
boo poles close in, and the remaining horses follow the 
leaders into the river. In a very short time the whole 


2. Two-man float prepared. 
5. Kitchen and ration packs, with equipment of 3 men. 
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3. Equipment for machine gun float. 4. Machine gun float 


This all goes in kitchen and ration float. 6. Kitchen and 


herd is in the water and on the way across. Men cither 
in bancas or in the water at the opposite side mevt the 
herd leaders and guide them to the landing place. In 
several instances men who were able to imita‘e the 
whinny of a horse or the bray of a mule were able to 
bring the herd to the landing place, even against «: fair- 
ly strong current, by calling to them. It was found 
that a mixed herd of horses and mules crossed move 
easily than if the horses and mules were separated. 
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Picket lines which had crossed in packs ahead of the 
animals were set up waiting for them. The animals 
were tied on the line and saddled in the usual way. 
They were ready to continue the march. 

One combat wagon for each two troops was con- 
sidered sufficient for the immediate supply of the troops 
These crossed with the troops in a 
The sheet was taken off the 


which crossed. 


separate lane. wagon 


bows. The wagon was lifted off the running gear. The 
wagou Sheet was then wrapped around the wagon body, 
bottom and sides, and lashed with the usual lash ropes, 
and the body replaced on the running gear. <A good 


swimmer carried a rope across the river, attached it to 


a tree on the far side, and the wagons were pulled 
geross the river by this rope. The rope might have 
been sent across in a banea, as baneas are always avail- 


able slong Philippine rivers. 

In the crossing of light wagons a different scheme 
had to be adopted due to the fact that they have very 
low sides and no wagon sheet. Two tent poles from 
the kitchen tent flies were passed under the wagon 
and ‘rough the spokes of the wheels. These poles 
extennied beyond the axles. The extensions of the poles 
were placed on baneas just outside the axles on both 
sides of the wagon and lashed to the banecas by small 
ropes. The wagon floated easily, and it was a simple 
matter to draw it across the river by a rope. It was 
guided by men in the baneas. Had it been impossible 
to hau! it across by a rope, it would have been paddled 
by men in the baneas. 

In order to get the three radio sets and their equip- 
ment across the river an improvised boat was made by 
Headquarters Troop. The frame was made of split 
bamboo poles, obtained along the bank of the river. 
The ends were formed from two Philips pack saddles. 
The frame was covered by a paulin 24 feet by 6 feet, 
in which eyelets had been placed along all edges at 
intervals of 22 inches. The cover was lashed around 
the frame, using lash rope through the eyelets. It 
took seven minutes to construct this boat after the 
bamboo had been split. Seven additional minutes were 
necessary to split the bamboo with bolos. The boat 
will carry seventeen men. It carried all the 
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ARTERS TROOP FLOAT 
IN ARTICLE 

1st Lieut. G. W. West, the communications officer, supervised 

the making of this float 


DESCRIBED 


HEADQU 


equipment (6 packs) in one load. It carried 74 rifles 
at one time. The rifles were bundled in canvas, and a 
long rope attached to a float of bamboo was carried so 
that in ease of accident the rifles might be recovered 
from the bottom of the river. However, no pack sank. 

The total number of actual training hours, exclusive 
of the time used at the post in the swimming tank, was 
twenty-five. Starting from a line of mounted columns, 
each near its reconnoitered crossing point, the actual 
time consumed in the regimental problem was as fol- 
lows: the first column crossed in fifty-five minutes. It 
had the shortest lane to cross in and did not saddle 
after crossing, as it landed im camp. The longest time 
taken by any column was two hours. This column had 
the most difficult crossing points, both as to banks and 
distance. It saddled and packed on the bank after 
crossing and led to the nearest cleared space, which 
was about one-half mile from the bank. All of this 
was done within the two hours. The wagons crossed 
in about twenty minutes. This time did not inelude 
the wrapping of the wagons in the sheets and pre- 
paring them for the water. This takes about ten 
additional minutes. 

Using this method of crossing a river, which must 
be varied to meet. local conditions, it is estimated that 
two hours would be sufficient time to cross and saddle 
on the far bank ready to resume the march. 




















Joseph Orville Shelby 


By Major Joseph Mills Hanson, F. A. Reserve 


N THE chamber of the Federal court in Kansas 
City, one morning in the early nineties, the United 
States marshal, a grave-faced, quiet little man with 

a pointed gray beard, stood and listened as the judge 
pronounced sentence upon a young man for a petty 
crime against a post office. Having spoken the fateful 
words, the magistrate directed the marshal to remove 
the convicted youth. Thereupon the small man stepped 
to the side of the prisoner. But, instead of catching 
the latter roughly by the arm, he laid his own over 
the young fellow’s shoulders and spoke to him in a 
low voice, compassionate with understanding. The 
hoy looked up at the sympathetic touch, then, suddenly 
turning, buried his face on the marshal’s shoulder 
and burst into tears. Thus they left the court room, 
while the surprised spectators gaped in silence. 

The tender-hearted marshal, upon whose spirit the 
storms of more than sixty years had wrought only a 
more mellowed kindness, was Joseph Orville Shelby, 
sometime Brigadier General in the Confederate States 
Outside of Missouri, his name is searcely re- 
Nevertheless, he was one of those 
Americans who, scorning publicity, deserved fame 
more richly than many who have courted it. There is 
something tv be said for a man whose career proved 
him the ablest Southern cavalry leader west of the 
Mississippi; one whose moral ascendancy over his men 
was so great that, at the very end, they suffered him 
to lead them across the Rio Grande, the only body of 
organized troops to march, with battle flag flying, out 
of the dead Confederacy. His devoted followers of 
those days knew him as a man of mercurial tempera- 
ment; a battle commander ‘‘stern, brilliant, and con- 
cise’’; on the march or in camp at one moment ‘‘all 
hilarity and the next all dignity and discipline.’’ Yet, 
even then, one of the finest things said of him was 
curiously prophetic of the Shelby of the Kansas City 
court room: ‘*He was accessible, kind, bluff, and free- 
spoken, sympathizing with the troubles of his soldiers, 
and making their cause his own.’’ 


Army. 
membered today. 


But many other contrasts met in the nature of this 
courteous little gentleman, with his mild gray eyes 
and thoughtful gravity of manner. In his youthful 
years of conflict he was the most bewildering paradox 
of courage and bombast, clear-headed sense of reality 
and fantastic romanticism to be found in all that half- 
tamed trans-Mississippi region, where extraordinary 
characters flourished abundantly. Had he done noth- 
ing else than contribute his amazing reports to the one 
hundred and twenty-eight volumes of the Official Rec- 
ords, War of the Rebellion, which lie, embalmed in dust 
and cobwebs, on the shelves of libraries all over the 
country, history in its lighter vein would owe him a 
perpetual det of gratitude. They seem too good to 
be true. Imagine one of our steel-helmeted brigadiers 
in France dictating anything like the following, to be 
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clicked out by typewriter on the field desk and | rans. 
mitted to Division; 

‘The red sun looked down upon the scene, and the 
redder clouds floated away with angry, sullen «lare. 
Slowly, slowly, my old brigade was melting away The 
high-toned and chivalrie Dobbin, formed on my right, 
stood by me in all that fiery sterm, and Elliott’. and 
Gordon's voices sounded high above the rage «! the 
conflict, ‘My merry men, fight on!’ ’’ 

Best of all, it was really sober fact, decked cut in 
swelling phrases to make a rough-and-tumble ¢: valry 
fight on the Missouri prairies resemble a joust of the 
Knights of the Round Table at Camelot. Joe Shelby 
was a Kentuckian, born at Lexington, December 12, 
1830, in a day when Scott and Byron dominated \nglo- 
American literature, and when the first families of 
Kentucky esteemed themselves the guardians of every. 
thing chivalrie west of the Alleghenies. 

Joseph Shelby belonged distinctly to the first fami- 
lies, for he was a grandson of Colonel Isaae Slielby, 
hero of the Revolution and the War of 1812 and first 
Governor of Kentucky, while he was also closely re- 
lated to Thomas H. Benton, Francis Preston Blair and 
Benjamin Gratz Brown, all of whom became, like Joe 
Shelby himself, distinguished citizens of Missouri. He 
spent three years at Transylvania University and 
finished his education at a college in Philade|phia, 
where he graduated in 1849. For three years there- 
after he lived at Lexington, learning the business of 
manufacturing hemp, and then removed to western 
Missouri, Here, at Waverly, Lafayette County, he 
established a rope factory, acquired lands and slaves 
and in the course of the following eight years accu- 
mulated a fortune reputedly one of the largest in that 
part of Missouri. In 1858 he married a daugliter of 
another branch of the family, Elizabeth N. Shelby, who 
later devotedly shared with him many of his stern ex- 
periences, bore him a family of eight children and sur- 
vived him for many years, dying in 1929 at the age 
of eighty-eight. 

During this busy period of money-getting and home- 
making, young Shelby took no active part in the 
seething politics of the day. But he entertained de- 
cided opinions on the slavery question and_ purtici- 
pated as a leader with the pro-slavery Missourians in 
many of the border troubles in Kansas which «lid s0 
much to lash the anger of both sections into the t-mper 
for war. Strong, however, as were his Souther: con- 
victions, they were less so than his sense of justice. 
Long afterward, a man, then living near Lex :igton, 
related an incident of election day, 1860, in tha: town, 
op. which occasion he was the only person prese:it who 
voted for Lincoln. His action so enraged some of the 
young Southerners that they were threatenin: him 
with violence, when Joe Shelby appeared. 

‘‘T have no sympathy with your political 
ples,’’ he remarked to the young Republican, ‘‘ but this 
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isa free country and the law guarantees the right of 
every Iman to vote as he pleases.’’? Then, turning to 
the crowd, he continued: ‘‘Gentlemen, you know me; 
many of you are my friends. But, friends or not, I 
propose to see this young man safe and harmless out 
of this town, and anyone who interferes with him will 
have ine to deal with.’’ 

The incident reealls another, also involving the 
name of Mr, Lincoln. Shelby’s division, camped at 
Clarksville, Texas, happened to be on review when the 
messcuger arrived bringing the news of Lincoln’s as- 
sassination. The word ran swiftly down the lines, 
and some of the men began cheering. Shelby straight- 
his saddle, raised his hand for silence and, 
hariny his head, said, solemnly: ‘‘Boys, this is the 
heaviest blow yet dealt us. Lineoln’s slaughter was 
the act of a madman. If he had lived, he would have 
heen just and generous to the South.’’ The cheering 


ened ! 


cease. 

Such occurrences reveal the workings of a mind 
singularly capable of independent thought, much as it 
migh! ordinarily allow itself to be governed by class 
and sectional sentiments. In the crisis of 1861, Shelby 
had t+» balance such sentiments against material inter- 
ests. .\ successful young business man of thirty-one 
years. happily married, with extensive properties and 
many powerful relatives and friends in the high 
places of the United States, his future, obviously, 
would have been best assured by the maintenance of 
the existing order. But when his cousin, Frank P. 
Blair, offered to secure for him a commission in the 
Federal army, he indignantly refused and at once set 
about raising a cavalry company of Lafayette County 
farmers, Which he placed at the disposal of the seces- 
sionist State authorities. Soon after, all his property 
was confiscated by the Federal government. 

Up to this time Shelby had manifested no special 
interest in the profession of arms and no more than 
Nathan Bedford Forrest at the same period was he a 
But General Sterling Price recognized 
He was commissioned 


trained soldier, 
qualities of leadership in him. 
a captain in the Missouri State troops and, after the 
evacuation of Jefferson City, the capital, shared the 
fortunes of Price’s army for a year. From the first, 
Shelby saw to it that his men were well mounted, 
armed and uniformed, and under his firm discipline 
and training they were soon recognized by Price him- 
self as the most efficient separate organization in his 
Hence they took a conspicuous part in all of 
his campaigns and battles, from the first combat at 
Carthage, in July, 1861, to Pea Ridge in March of the 
following year and the expedition across the Missis- 
sippi to reinforce Beauregard at Corinth. 

In the intervals between battles Shelby and his com- 
mand returned three times to Lafayette county in the 
hope of reeruiting a regiment. This proved no easy 
task in a country whose towns and avenues of com- 
munication were now all firmly in the hands of the 
enemy. Few men were gathered, but every one of 
these expeditions to the Missouri river was a nightmare 
of danger and exertion which none but the hardiest 
days and nights the raiders 
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could endure. For 
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marched, almost without rest, hunted on every side by 
hostile columns; snatching a few brief moments with 
kindred and friends when the home country was 
reached, and fighting there to wrest from the enemy 
the arms, equipment, and ammunition to replenish ex- 
hausted stocks and supply recruits. Then by similar 
nerve-straining marches they made their way back over 
rough and obscure roads, beset by foes still more thor- 
oughly aroused, to arrive in Arkansas on their last 
ounce of strength. 

At Corinth the unhappy horse soldiers had to serve 
dismounted, so they were glad enough to receive an 
order, after Beauregard’s retreat from that place, to 
vo back once more to Lafayette County in quest of 
the regiment of recruits, even though the commission 
involved a thousand-mile journey, largely through hos- 
tile territory. Reerossing the Mississippi at Helena, 
where ‘‘the beautiful Helena girls’’ gave the hungry 
soldiers ‘‘a magnificent breakfast washed down by 
copious goblets of champagne,’’ admittedly an innova- 
tion as a breakfast beverage in that staid Arkansas 
community, the happy-go-lucky Missourians foot 
marched to Fort Smith, where, to their joy, horses 
were again secured. 

Kiding on into Missouri the recruiting mission, des- 
pite numerous fights with Federal detachments in oe- 
cupation, was this time accomplished, and Shelby re- 
turned South with enough men for ten cavalry com- 
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From “Shelby and His Men,” Edwards 
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panies. Other recruiting detachments had been as suc- 
cessful, and three Missouri regiments were organized, 
in the regular Confederate service. Of these a brigade 
was formed, and Shelby, commissioned a colonel, was 
placed in command. Thus a man who ought, on his 
merits, to have had his coloneley a year earlier, finally 
got it by himself finding every man for his regiment. 

To the authorities both at Washington and Rich- 
mond, the vast region west of the Mississippi was a 
sert of precursor of Blois in the A. E. F.,—a salvage 
yard into which officers might be shunted who could 
not be used anywhere else. Throughout the war its 
destinies were guided mainly by local favorite sons 
and ‘‘lame ducks’’ from the main theaters of operations 
who had either failed or passed out of favor, though 
still too prominent as personages to be summarily dis- 
missed. Joe Shelby, riding and fighting endlessly, was 
too busy to curry favor in such quarters, while many 
graybeards among his superiors looked upon his youth 
with distrust. Only repeated brilliant achievements 
finally brought him his commission as brigadier general! 
in March, 1864, when he became the youngest of his 
grade west of the great river. After that, ironically, 
he usually commanded a division, so his rank never 
corresponded with his responsibilities, 

Yet in a country of great distances and such primi- 
tive conditions as existed in the trans-Mississippi region 
of that day, campaigning was always rigorous, and a 
commander of Shelby’s exhaustless resource and driv- 
ing power was of incalculable value. Not only in battle 
was his genius manifest. At all times he kept his 
troops fit, and they seldom suffered hunger or the 
kindred deprivations that often afflicted others. There 
was always plenty of food in the Southwestern states 
for those who knew how to get it, and Shelby did. His 
‘‘Tron Brigade’’ and his later division fought the war 
on pork, corn and beef, and plenty of each, while he 
also managed, either by requisitions or captures from 
the enemy, to keep his men fairly well clothed and 
very well mounted and armed. 

For these reasons only were they able to make the 
appalling campaigns that he demanded of them. 
Broken-down horses and riders never could have en- 
dured such an expedition as the one of September and 
October, 1863, when one thousand men with two pieces 
of horse artillery raided up through Missouri to Jef- 
ferson City and Boonville, covering fifteen hundred 
miles in forty days and on one occasion doing one hun- 
dred and six miles and fighting two engagements in 
eighteen hours. During this terrific march Shelby won 
more encounters with the enemy than he lost and com- 
pletely baffled pursuit, because his daring was guided, 
as always, by unremitting vigilance, his main body be- 
ing surrounded continually by a sensitive network of 
pickets and scouts to secure information and give 
timely warning for either attack or defense. More- 
over, the troops were inspired throughout by the ex- 
ample of their colonel, who constantly led them. 


Though suffering every moment from a wound in the 
arm, extending from wrist to elbow, he never faltered. 

When General Banks opened the campaign of 1864 
by moving up the Red River toward Shreveport, 
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Price’s infantry hurried to Louisiana to assist in op. 
posing him, leaving only cavalry to resist Generg| 
Frederick Steele, who simultaneously marched fro, 
Little Rock toward Shreveport by way of Camdey, 
Arkansas. But the outnumbered gray horsemen f{ough; 
Steele so fiercely that in Camden he was reduced 4l. 
most to a state of siege. About the middle of April } 
sent a heavily-guarded train containing nearly al! of his 
wagons over the long road to Pine Bluff after sorely 


needed supplies. Sweeping around from the south, 
two Confederate brigades attacked this train at Marks’ 


Mill, while Shelby’s brigade gaHoped ten miles furthey 
and suddenly swooped upon it from the front. The 
Federals had almost beaten off the rear attack when 
the Missouri squadrons burst upon them, but nowy th 
escort dissolved in utter confusion, and the extiltant 
rebels gathered in 1,300 prisoners, four guns, and all 
of the 250 wagons, most of the booty falling directly 
to Shelby’s brigade, the driving power of the attack. 

Not much was ever said in the north about this 
débacle at Marks’ Mill. It was one of the most sub- 
stantial successes gained by the western Confederates 
curing the war, and it forced General Steele immed. 
iately to abandon Camden and retreat to Little Rock. 
Shelby’s swift encircling movement and the fury of 
his attack were very suggestive of the tacties of ‘‘ Jeb” 
Stuart and, indeed, it may well be suspected that the 
Missouri cavalryman was a conscious disciple of the 
brilliant Virginian. Not only did he affect the black. 
plumed hat of Stuart and the latter’s mingled dignity 
and good fellowship with his men, but his conceptions 
of strategy and tactics were quite in the Stuart man- 
ner, while his command, in an army whose standards 
of discipline were none too high, was no unworthy 
miniature of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of Nortb- 
ern Virginia. Col. Thomas L. Snead, who knew the 
Confederate troops and commanders of the West as 
well as any man, called Shelby ‘‘one of the very best 
officers I have ever known,’’ and his men ‘‘as fine a 
body of young fellows as ever fought under any flag.” 
Shelby’s regiments and brigades were as proud of their 
records as those of Wade Hampton or Fitzhugh Lee, 
and they were supplemented by a battery of Missouri 
horse artillery under Captain Richard <A. Collins, 
armed usually with the best of 10-pounder Parrotts 
and 38-inch rifles, which served its horse soldier com- 
rades as devotedly as did the famous horse artillery of 
‘*the gallant Pelham’’ and Robert Chew. 

Dick Collins’ battery never displayed its nerve and 
skill to better advantage than during Shelby’s can- 
paign in the valley of the White River, squarely |)chind 
Steele’s army at Little Rock, in the summer of 1864. 
His command increased to a division of two: brigades, 
Shelby occupied such a dangerous position in orier to 
round up recruits in this favorite haunt of conscrip- 
tion dodgers and to demoralize navigation on the river, 
an important supply line of Steele’s army. 

In June he marched through rain-flooded bottoms to 
Clarendon, a Federal post on the lower White River, 
where his scouts, always inquisitive, discovered 2 Fed- 
eral ironclad, the Queen City, nine guns, anchored of 
shore guarding the channel for Steele’s transpor's. In 
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the darkness of midnight Shelby’s dismounted troop- 
ers stumbled into battle line while Collins’ cannoneers 
rolled their four guns by hand for a mile, muffling the 
ridges with weeds, and got them into battery on the 
river bank, hardly more than fifty feet from the side 
of the ironelad. Drama drips from Shelby’s pen as 
he reports the event to Price: 

“Tt was a beautiful moonlit night. White fleecy 
clouds hovered over the sleeping river, over the doomed 
craft with all her gala lights in bloom, and over the 
crouching lines of infantry and the yawning cannon. 
The silence was broken only by the measured tread of 
the scitinels and the deep striking of the time-bell. 
the white hand of morning put away the sable 
clouds of night four pieces of artillery sent their ter- 
rible inessengers crashing through the boat. Then the 
infantry opened with terrible effect, and in ten min- 
utes ie Queen City was a helpless wreck upon the 
water, her captain surrendering unconditionally. ’’ 


Just 


The Confederates had gotten two 12-pounder boat 


howitzers off the prize when three more Union gun- 
boats. racing to the sound of the firing, rounded the 
bend above, whereupon the victors laid a train to the 
Queen City’s magazine and ‘‘in ten seconds,’’ if we 
may credit Shekby’s hyperboles, ‘‘the unfortunate boat 
was blown into a thousand fragments, the splinters and 
pieces of iron and wood coming down for hours.’ 
More soberly and gloomily the Federal naval com- 
mander on the White River reported to his chief merely 


that ‘‘the gunboats from Devall’s Bluff came down and 
forced them to burn the Queen City,’’? and admitted 
that ‘‘thus far the enemy has made good the blockade 
of the river.’’ 

But Collins was not satisfied. When the three gun- 
ljoats, with a total of twenty-six guns, reached the 
scene, he opened intervals between his pieces and, 
standing without cover, gave them shot for shot for 
two hours before retiring. 

Large Federal forces were brought into the field to 
drive Shelby from the White River country where, two 
hundred miles beyond the Confederate lines, he re- 
eruited, armed, and trained three new cavalry bri- 
gades, and by his ineessant activities captured hun- 
dreds of prisoners, paralyzed the enemy’s communica- 
tions, and nearly forced the evacuation of Little Rock 
by General Steele. Frequent as were their conflicts, 
however, Shelby warmly admired this gallant Federal 
commander, believing that he did everything possible, 
in those days of almost universal bushwhacking, 
murder and pillage, to soften the rigors of warfare 
alike for the combatants and the helpless, ruined fami- 
lies of the country. Hence all prisoners taken from 
Steele’s army received at Shelby’s hands like con- 
siderate treatment. But this was not enough to suit 
the sentimental Southron, who planned for his honor- 
able foe a eonerete evidence of esteem peculiarly char- 
acteristic of his own chivalrous nature. He had re- 
ceived from Mexico a magnificent sombrero, em- 
broidered with flowers and decorations of gold and 
trimmed with a wide gold band. This he laid aside, 
intending to send it to Steele with his compliments and 
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those of his division on the first occasion of a flag of 
truce. Unfortunately, before the opportunity came, 
the sombrero was one day blown out of Shelby’s tent 
into a camp-fire, so disfiguring it that he would not 
send it, though his biographer, writing in 1867, pub- 
licly stated the circumstances, asking General Steele 
to accept the will for the deed. 

No efforts of the Federals availed to drive Shelby 
from northeastern Arkansas, and he was still there 
when the Price expedition of the autumn of 1864, or- 
ganized near Camden, reached the White River on its 
way to the invasion of Missouri. This expedition was 
frankly based upon considerations of political rather 
than military expedieney. The possibility of capturing 
St. Louis and Jefferson City by a sudden and over- 
whelming cavalry incursion was alluring, and if such 
a dazzling success could be timed with the approaching 
presidential election in the United States it might be 
expected to greatly encourage the peace party in the 
North and cut down the Lincoln vote. Price came up 
to the White River with two skeleton cavalry divisions, 
commanded respectively by Major Generals John S. 
Marmaduke and James F. Fagan. To these Brigadier 
General Shelby, without a murmur, contributed the 
three new brigades which he had organized, retaining 
only his two original brigades to constitute the third 
division of the army. Thus he furnished the latter 
with five of its nine brigades. The whole force 
amounted to possibly 15,000 men, with twenty guns. 

But the expedition forfeited any chance of success 
by its sluggish movements. General Price encumbered 
it with a train of 500 wagons, cutting its speed from 
a possible thirty to about fifteen miles per day. Fur- 
thermore, after entering southeastern Missouri, he 
halted for three days in his direct descent upon St. 
Louis to capture the tight little fort at Pilot Knob, 
defended by a determined garrison of 1,500 men. On 
September 27, Marmaduke’s and Fagan’s divisions as- 
saulted Fort Davidson and met with a repulse so 
bloody that the morale of the men was shaken and 
they were in no condition to attack St. Louis, which 
meantime had been largely reinforced. Shelby had 
strongly objected to the unnecessary diversion, so his 
troops had been sent on beyond Pilot Knob to cover 
the attack and did not suffer in the reverse. But they 
were not strong enough to fall upon St. Louis alone 
and were soon ordered by Price to proceed westward 
toward Jefferson City. 

While driving the enemy’s advanced lines into the 
capital on October 6, one of Shelby’s best officers, Col- 
onel David Shanks, was mortally wounded. We can 
feel the division commander’s strong emotion as he 
sought words which seemed to him appropriately elo- 
quent in which to report the loss of his beloved sub- 


- ordinate. 


‘*A lion in battle; ‘fleet-foot on the correi, sage 
counsel in cumber;’ the Murat of my command. When 
he left us, a star went out, a giant was gone. Whether 
upon the march or the bivouae, the cold and weary ad- 
vance or the dark and pitiless retreat, where death is 
swift as the wave of its sable banner, he was always 
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the same heroie¢ soldier, ready at all times and under 
all circumstances. 
‘The scythe of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary; 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory.’ ”’ 

Jefferson City, amply warned of the approaching 
storm, was found so strongly fortified and defended 
that Price dared not assault it, but marched his army 
on westward. Both St. Louis and the capital having 
now been passed without a blow, the campaign hence- 
forth became an utter futility, for the mere threat to 
these places, while it impended, was worth far more 
to the Southern cause than anything Price could ac- 
complish on the remote frontier of Kansas. Although 
largely outnumbered in total, the Confederate force 
was a compact striking body and had it been com- 
manded, as it should have been, by the young brigadier 
who, abominating wagon trains, had frequently raided 
Missouri like a thunderbolt, it is very probable that he 
would have taken both cities before his adversaries 
could concentrate. But the actual commander, grow- 
ing corpulent and inert, was plainly no longer the 
leader for a mobile cavalry army. 

Disheartened by failure, the Confederate columns 
hurried on, capturing a few minor Federal posts near 
the Missouri river, but pressed in rear by increasing 
numbers of pursuers and opposed in front by a simi- 
larly growing host based on Kansas City. After a 
three days’ battle around Independence, the Big Blue 
River, and Westport, Missouri, in which every element 
of the army fought desperately against overwhelming 
attacks in both front and rear, the immense wagon 
train, on October 23, finally swung safely into the 
State Line road and started toward Arkansas. 

But the divisions of Fagan and Marmaduke were 
obviously shaken by their continuous fighting and a 
growing impression of defeat. The pursuing Federal 
eavalry was commanded by General Alfred Pleason- 
ton, displaced chief of the Cavalry Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac, one of the very best cavalry leaders 
in the United States service, and he pressed his at- 
tacks vigorously. On the 25th, at the Marais des 
Cygnes River, Marmaduke made a stand to cover the 
wagon train while it crossed the stream. But an im- 
petuous Federal charge over the open prairie broke his 
division utterly. Marmaduke and two of his brigade 
commanders, together with nearly a thousand other 
‘anks, and eight cannon, were captured, while the rest 
fied, rolling up Fagan’s supporting division in their 
rout. The panie-stricken mass poured back through 
the train, involving it in the wild confusion, and the 
whole army seemed doomed to destruction. 

But in this hour of disaster the genius of Joseph 
Shelby and the devotion of his troops rose to their 
greatest heights. In his despair turning to the only 
man capable of meeting such a crisis, Price sent him 
a frantic message to ‘‘save the army.’’ Shelby’s divi- 
sion was this day leading the column. Facing about, 


the solid squadrons came galloping bavk, twelve miles 
through the ruck of the panic, until they encountered 
the enemy a short distance north of the Little Osage 
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River. Here a swift collision momentarily checked th | 


over-eager pursuit when, swarming back across th 
stream to the ridge on its farther side, Shelby’s troop. 
ers flung themselves into positions in which they kney 
they must stay until dark if what was left of the 
train were to be given a running start for safety. 

The pursuers were soon upon them, flanks extend. 
ing over the prairies, far overlapping those of the Con 
federates. 

‘It was an evening to try the hearts of my best and 
bravest,’’ declared Shelby, ‘‘and rallying around ny 
they even surpassed all former days of high and heroic 
bearing. * * * The narrow issue of life or deat!: stood 
out all dark and barren as a rainy sea. * * * They 
came upon me steadily and calm. For fifteen minute 
both lines stood the pelting of the leaden hail without 
flinching, and the incessant roar of musketry rang out 
wildly and shrill, all separate sounds blending in the 
universal crash. The fate of the army hung upon the 
result, and our very existence tottered and tossed jn 
the smoke of the strife.’’ 

At last, as dusk came down, a timely counter-charg: 
drove back Pleasonton’s lines a little, and his troops 
resorted to long range artillery fire, while Shelby’s de. 
pleted ranks moved away on the track of Price’s shat. 
tered army. All through the night the road was 
lighted by burning wagons and supplies abandoned in 
the flight, while along the horizon blazed vast prairie 
fires, sweeping the plains with waves of flame and 
smoke, 

Early next morning the Federal attacks were r. 
newed. In a state of unabated demoralization Price’s 
fugitives fled southward, repeatedly saved from destrue- 
tion during the ensuing three days by the thin lines 
of Shelby’s cavalry and Collins’ battery, the only one 
remaining in the army. On October 28, at Newtonia, 
Shelby fought the last battle of the war in Missouri, re- 
pulsing the division of General Blunt and ending the 
pursuit. 

Yet, in many respects, the retreat from this point 
was worse than what had gone before. The storms of 
an early winter howled over the famished host, and in 
the steep gorges of the Boston mountains the snow was 
two feet deep. Just beyond the mountains (eneral 
Price, fearing to cross the Arkansas between the strong 
Federal posts at Fort Smith and Little Rock, turned 
sharply to the southwest and headed for Texas across 
the desolated country of the Cherokees and Choctaws. 
in the Indian Territory. Practically no food 
be found along this road, and scores of men, ex!) 
starved, or stricken with smallpox, dropped by tle way 
and were left to be eaten by the wolves and c¢« votes. 

Soldiers of the A. E. F. saw comrades perisi. of ex 
posure in the traffic congestions around Moni ‘aucot 
and Malancourt, but they never experienced anything 
like this. Throughout the horrible march Shelby 's men 
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usted, 


were suffering the same hardships as the rest, \et un- 
der his firm guidance they endured the ordeal «ar bet- 


ter than the others. Day after day they marched 
‘“solidly and compactly, mounted guard, held inspec: 
tions and dress parades morning and night, and either 
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threw away a gun nor broke a platoon during the en- 
tire march.”’ 

After the army had crossed the Arkansas, Shelby, 
fnding Price determined to push right on to Texas, 
demanded permission to remain behind for a week so 
that his famished men might hunt wild cattle and game 
in the valley of the Canadian River. Price reluctantly 
consented, and a systematic hunt was promptly or- 
ganized in this sportsmen’s paradise, where white men 
probably had not been for years. 

‘A brigade at a time deployed in regular line of 
pattle, sent skirmishers ahead, started the game in 
droves, when the deep, silent woods thundered like a 
battlefic-!d until hundreds of steers were dead upon the 
cround. * * * Turkeys, deer, pheasants, partridges, 
rabbits. raccoons, opossums, bears, and wild eattle filled 
the words as far as one might walk or ride.’’ 

Wit): his men and his remaining horses full fed and 
thoroushly rested, Shelby resumed the march, carry- 
ing along an abundant supply of jerked meat to last 


until regular rations could be issued again. His own 
horse }aving died, the general, regardless of the scan- 


dalized protests of his followers, insisted on sharing the 
fate of the other dismounted men and for six days 
marche! on foot at the head of the division, until ar- 
rival a! Clarksville, Texas. Here winter quarters 
were established, with the rest of Price’s troops in the 
same region. 

Of all that badly punished army, however, only 
Shelby 's organizations remained of serious military 
value, or were called upon for active operations there- 
after until the end of the war. This came in the spring 
of 1865, following soon upon the news of the surrender 
of Lee’s and Johnston’s armies. Early in May the 
commander of the Trans-Mississippi Department, Gen- 
eral E. Kirby Smith, entered into negotiations with 
Federal commissioners looking to a surrender on terms. 
But events outran his efforts and in his final letter to 
the commissioners he confessed that he had nothing left 
to surrender. ‘‘From one end of the department to 
the other,’? he wrote, ‘‘the troops, except Shelby’s 
heroic division of Missouri cavalry, have dissolved all 
military organization, seized the public property, and 
scattered to their homes.’’ 

“Except Shelby’s heroic division of Missouri cavy- 
alry!’? The word, ‘‘surrender,’’ was not in Shelby’s 
vocabulary. While the issue was still open he was 
hurrying from one after another of the generals and 
governors of the trans-Mississippi states, pleading with 
them to stand firm, to fight and conquer, at least, what 
he considered an honorable peace. When all efforts 
proved vain, he returned to his division, in camp at 
Corsicana, Texas, and offered his men the free choice 
of giving up the now hopeless contest and returning 
home, or of aeeompanying him to Mexico, there to ally 
themselves as soldiers of fortune with either the French 
and Imperialists under Maximilian or the Liberals un- 
der Juarez, as the majority might elect. 

A large number decided to make the best of the sit- 
uation and returned to their former homes. But about 
a thousand determined spirits threw in their lot with 
their leader and on June 2 started southwestward to 
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reach the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass, a distance of 
three hundred and fifty miles as the crow flies. Every 
man was mounted on an excellent horse and armed 
with a Sharpe’s carbine, a saber, and revolvers, while 
a battery of four new rifled guns and a wagon train 
well loaded with provisions and reserve arms and am- 
munition marched with the column. 

Riding on through town after Texas town where 
anarchy and violence had followed the collapse of all 
authority, this body of disciplined soldiers everywhere 
punished the most flagrant outlaws and restored the 
confidence of the orderly elements. At San Antonio 
nearly a hundred former Confederate officers and civil 
officials, including the governors of Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Texas, joined the bold brigadier in his ride 
for liberty. The Rio Grande was reached at the be- 
ginning of July, and here the battery and surplus arms 
and ammunition were sold to the Liberal governors of 
Nuevo Leén and Coahuila for the meager sum of six- 
teen thousand dollars, silver, which was divided pro 
rata among the officers and men. The governors offered 
Shelby the military command of their two states, but 
though he personally sympathized with the Republi- 
cans, a majority of his followers voted in favor of 
espousing the cause of Maximilian, so he bowed to their 
wishes. 

But before leaving the Rio Grande, on the 4th of 
July the tattered battle flag of Shelby’s division, which 
had waved over two hundred fields of conflict, was 
brought forth and given to the winds for the last time. 
While the sunlight touched its faded silken stars and 
bars, and the alien mountains of El Paso del Aguila 
loomed in the background, General Shelby stepped for- 
ward—‘‘and said to the faithful few around: 

‘This tattered rag 
Is the only flag 
That floats on Dixie ground, 
And this plume that I tear 
From the hat I wear 
Of all my spoils is my only share.’ ’’ 

The veterans who had fought beneath the folds of 
that flag stood in line with bare, bowed heads and tears 
coursing down bronzed cheeks as the five stalwart col- 
onels, Elliott, Williams, Slayback, Gordon, and Black- 
well, for a moment held the beloved emblems above the 
stream, then slowly lowered them and let the swirling 
waters clutch and bury them in the eternal sands. Then 
these brave men, with hearts that bled for a cause they 
had loved and lost, turned from their native shores 
and marched away across the deserts of a foreign land. 

Presently they waited before the City of Mexico 
while their chief interviewed the young Austrian prince 
who was seeking to establish himself as emperor of 
Mexico. His old gray hat in his hand, Shelby pre- 
sented himself before Maximilian and respectfully, but 
with no courtly deference, offered him the immediate 
services of himself and his command and the promise 
of 40,000 more ex-Confederate soldiers to seat him 
firmly on his throne. But the emperor, confident in 
the pledges of the crafty Louis Napoleon, declined, 
though Shelby predicted that his French support would 
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soon be withdrawn and that he must have American 
reinforcements if he would survive. 

Bitterly disappointed in their expected military em- 
ployment, the Southern veterans knew not which way 
to turn. But Maximilian, though unwise, was not un- 
sympathetic. He granted them lands in a fertile 
provinee, and there they established a colony, named 
Carlota in honor of the empress. For some two years 
the little band remained, but finally Shelby’s prophecy 
came true; the French troops were withdrawn, and the 
forces of Judrez began to close about the doomed em- 
peror. Then, two years too late, Maximilian sent for 
the blunt and faithful exile. 

‘‘How many Americans are there in the country ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘‘Not a corporal’s guard who could be gotten to- 
gether,’’ replied Shelby. 

**T need twenty thousand men.’’ 

‘Pardon me,’’ Shelby rejoined, ‘‘if I speak plainly. 
You need forty thousand men. Not a single regiment 
in your service is dependable. You cannot now rely 
upon numbers; only upon devotion. I am but one 
man, but I am at your service.”’ 

Maximilian looked admiringly into the eyes of the 
honest American and, grasping Shelby’s hand, ex- 
claimed : 

“It is refreshing to listen to the truth! I feel that 
you tell it to me as one who neither fears nor flatters.’’ 
With a quick movement he unclasped the golden cross 
of the Order of Guadelupe hanging upon his breast and 
fastened it to Shelby’s, continuing, ‘‘Accept this in 
parting, and remember that circumstances never 
render impossible the right to die for a principle.’’ 

Pityingly the former rebel cavalry chief took his 
leave, to watch shortly afterward from a distance as 
Maximilian evacuated his capital forever and, moving 
north with a feeble little army, was speedily hemmed 
in and besieged at Querétaro. Betrayed, first in policy 
by the shabby duplicity of Louis Napoleon, and last 
in person by the treachery of his false friend, Colonel 
Miguel Lépez, the unfortunate emperor was captured, 


tried, and shot, the final victim of imperialistic fy. 
ropean plots in America. 

The extinction of the empire rendered impossi))le th, 
continued existence of the patronized colony of (Cay. 
lota. Shelby and most of his followers returned t) 
the United States, the general himself settling in Bats 
County, Missouri, where he courageously set about pv. 
building his shattered fortunes. Remaining ‘hen. 
forth in loyal relations to the government, his many 
comrades of the war and other admirers would at on 
time have elected him governor of the State, but he 
declined any part in polities. In 1893 President Clery. 
land appointed him United States Marshal for the 
Western District of Missouri. It was on a trip in the 
performance of his duties that he contracted tiie cold 
which resulted in his death, in February, 1897. One of 
the highest tributes ever offered to the memory of , 
soldier by a generous foe was that paid to Shelby by 
General Pleasonton, the creator of the Cavalry Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac. Pleasonton, who liad led 
the pursuit of Price’s raiders in the fall of 1864, was 
himself on his death bed in Washington, D. C., when 
he heard of the passing of Shelby at Merwin, Missouri, 
In almost his last conscious utterance, the brilliant 
Union cavalry leader said: ‘‘Shelby was the best 
cavalry general of the South. Under other conditions, 
he would have been one of the best in the world.” 

And so today, beside the Confederate monument in 
Forest Hill cemetery at Kansas City, lies the dust of 
Joe Shelby, chevalier of the prairies, to whom every 
Missouri swale and hill crest was a Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and every loping, gray-cad farmer boy a 
knight in armor. Perhaps the irrepressible sense of 
romance in the man was incongruous in the circum- 
stances; perhaps sometimes it was even laughable. But 
no foe ever laughed at Joe Shelby when his saber was 
out and his black plume streaming. And there are 
not many men from whose souls shine forth, in the 
evening of life, such love and charity as drew the head 
of a convicted criminal to his shoulder in that court 
room at Kansas City. 
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The Employment of a Mechanized Cavalry 
Brigade 


By Captain F. T. Bonsteel, Cavalry 


1, Is the Employment of Mechanized Cavalry Desirable? 
Mobility is essential to outdistance the enemy, to 
sirike quickly at vital points, to conquer, Devastating 


modern fire-power so enhanced the capabilities of the 
defense on the Western Front in the World War, re- 
sulting in a stalemate with all its attendant evils,— 
enormous casualties, tremendous cost, excessive length 
and indecisive results,—that nations are now seeking 
new means to restore mobility to warfare. How can 
this be accomplished ? 

A fe extremists believe that, except for small-scale 
operations in woods, swamps, rugged terrain and other 
similar obstacles to machines, present-day formations 
of infantry, eavalry and artillery have no place in 
modern warfare and should be replaced by small, com- 


pletely mechanized armies. Another school, looking 
back upon the limitations of World War tanks and 
magnifying the difficulties that might result in the 
employment of mechanical elements, can foresee but 
little practical use for mechanized formations. It 
seems reasonable, however, that any large war of the 
future will be fought by ‘‘nations at war.’’ Man- 
power, raw materials and industry will be utilized and 
exploited to put into the field the most effective fight- 
ing force that a nation can produce. This force will 
consist, as in the past, of normal formations supple- 
mented by all of the modern instruments of war that 
man can devise. Among the latter, mechanized cav- 
alry should prove a powerful, mobile auxiliary to the 
other arms. 


2, Essentially an Element of Offense. 

Conspicuous among the numerous variants of ex- 
pressed opinions on other details concerning the po- 
tentialities of mechanized cavalry, we find consider- 
able unanimity in the belief that this arm is essen- 
tially an element of offense. A résumé of ideas on 
this point reveals rather definitely crystallized thought, 
justifying the following fundamental principles gov- 
ening the employment of mechanized cavalry: 

a. Its mobility and striking power can best be ex- 

ploited by offensive action. 

b. It is unsuitable for holding ground, except for 

brief periods, 

ec. When foreed to defend, offensive action will 

probably offer a better chance for success than 
immobile defense. 
3. Strategic Employment. 

a. Strategic Missions. 

Accepted doctrine of our present-day army con- 
templates that strategic missions, such as reconnais- 
Organized approximately the same as the Cavalry Brigade 
(Mechanized ) (Reinforced), Table 46, Changes No. 7, Reference 
Data, Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, 1932, which includes the following: Brigade Head- 
duarters and Headquarters Troop, two Cavalry Regiments (Mech- 
anized), one Artillery Battalion, 75 mm guns, (Mechanized), one 


Engineer ‘Troop (Motorized), One Chemical Troop (Mechanized) 
and one Motor Repair Section. 


sance to gain information in enemy territory, raids to 
impede the mobilization and concentration of hostile 
forces at the outbreak of war, and the delay of dis- 
tant hostile columns, will normally be the function 
of the air corps and horse cavalry, the former conserv- 
ing the strength of the latter, wherever possible, by 
performing the more distant tasks. 

Some advocate the use of mechanized cavalry, also, 
for these strategic missions, believing: that its mo- 
bility can best be exploited by employing it independ- 
ently on missions beyond the range of the other arms, 
that its speed and armor give it a sufficient degree of 
invulnerability to risk the attendant dangers, and that 
its ability to inflict powerful surprise blows will have 
a telling effect in the accomplishment of such missions. 

Others are equally emphatic in denouncing such 
employment, contending that to throw mechanized 
cavalry far ahead of the remainder of the army would 
be a dissipation of force and a needless risk of its being 
cut off and destroyed if deprived of the prompt sup- 
port of the other arms, which they consider essential. 
They cite the following limitations of armored ve- 
hicles to substantiate their convictions: 

(1) They are unsuitable for holding ground, ex- 
cept for brief periods, 

(2) They are relatively ‘‘blind’’ when moving 
fast, and vulnerable to artillery fire when 
halted. 

(3) The places most likely to be utilized by the 
enemy for concealment and defense,— 
woods, buildings, rugged commanding ter- 
rain and positions behind streams,—will be 
most difficult, if not impossible, for them 
to reconnoiter. 

(4) Their personnel will have difficulty in hear- 
ing sounds other than those made by the 
machine, when moving. 

(5) Their night movements will probably be on 
roads, where they can be stopped or cut 
off by very small artificial obstacles, de- 
molished bridges, anti-tank guns in am- 
bush or disabled vehicles. 

(6) Clouds of dust frequently reveal their day- 
time movements. 

(7) Woods, swamps, rivers, mountains or steep, 
rugged hills and rainy weather are serious 
obstacles to them. 

(8) They cannot live off the country, and the 
supply of fuel, spare parts and other ne- 
cessities will present a serious problem. 

(9) Their inherent noise announces their ap- 
proach at a considerable distance. 

A more flexible view than either of the aforemen- 
tioned seems to indicate that, in suitable situations, 
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it should be practicable to employ mechanized cavalry 
independently to enhance the rapidity with which the 
higher commander can influence the course of events 
and extend his powers well beyond the sphere of activ- 
ity of the other arms. In other situations, the coopera- 
tion of normal formations, particularly horse cavalry, 
would be indispensable. 

A commander will have to weigh carefully the in- 
flence that limitations may exercise upon each pro- 
posed mission. In many instances, the attendant risks 
may be so great as to predestine such an adventure 
to almost inevitable failure,—even to expose the 
mechanized cavalry to practically certain capture, 
thus depriving the commander of this valuable force 
for future employment. It seems self-evident that, in 
such cases, the commander will seek other means to 
accomplish his purpose. On the other hand, special 
situations may arise when the acquisition of immedi- 
ately essential information, or the hurling of dynamic 
blows at advancing hostile columns, or the rupture 
of the enemy’s communications, or the prompt seizure 
of a eritically indispensable objective may be of para- 
mount strategic importance and there is a reasonable 
chance for attaining initial surprise. In these cir- 
cumstances, the commander will resolutely risk the 
possibilities of the dangers involved, in order to achieve 
the desired results. 

If the mission entails the seizing and holding of an 
objective for a considerable period of time, horse 
eavalry or infantry in trucks should follow the mechan- 
ized cavalry as close as possible in order to prevent 
the recapture of the objective by the enemy. 

b. The Approach March. 
(1) Plans and Preparations. 

The approach march to strategic objectives will 
probably require careful plans and preparations and 
very effective cooperation between the air corps, engi- 
neers, general staff and mechanized cavalry in order to 
insure the latter’s uninterrupted advance. Routes, 
definitely practicable for the movement, should be se- 
lected after a careful study of air-photographs taken 
to discover all potential obstacles. Timely discovery 
of these obstacles should permit either their cireum- 
vention by the mechanized cavalry, or their prompt 
elimination by the engineers. The superior mobility 
of mechanized cavalry will often make it relatively 
easier and quicker for mechanized cavalry to go 
around obstacles by using alternative routes, than to 
have the engineers undertake extensive construction or 
repair work. 

(2) Secrecy. 
Air superiority over the zone of advance seems 


essential. Absolute immunity, however, from the pene- 
tration of single hostile observation planes into the 
air area over that zone seems improbable. Conse- 


quently, such marches of mechanized cavalry will usu- 
ally be made at night, and daytime concealment sought 
by hiding in woods or by camouflage. An advance 


on as broad a front as practicable, consistent with the 
available road net, will tend to keep the enemy in 
ignorance of the exact direction of the impending blow, 
in case the movement is discovered. 
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(3) Formation. 

The formation for the advance will vary in detgjj 
with each situation. The brigade will advance, jn , 
number of columns, disposed in a wedge, ech«lon gy 
diamond-shaped formation, depending upon tie mis 
sion, situation and road net. The regiments inay } 
assigned zones, in which case an advanced guird yj 
probably be used in front of each regiment; or on 
regiment may follow the other, necessitating culy on 
advance guard. 

The armored-car troop, operating patrols, «ach o 
at least two vehicles, and proceeding by bounds, yil 
reconnoiter the routes of advance and adjacen‘ road; 
If held up, a patrol will report by radio or by sending 
back a vehicle. The number of patrols will vary with 
the road net and the distance from the enemy, |) 
some instances, only a few patrols will be necessary 
the remainder of the troop following as a resery 
ready to reinforce patrols to brush aside minor r. 
sistance which they cannot handle independently. In 
many instances, however, with only four platoons of 
four ears each, the majority, if not all, of the armored. 
ear troop will be needed for patrols, the commander 
coordinating their movements and reporting informa. 
tion to the commander of the covering squadron. 

The covering squadron, as a whole, will function in 
a manner analogous to a combination of a reconnais. 
sance detachment and an advance guard of horse eay- 
alry, to insure the uninterrupted forward movement 
of the main body until the enemy is encountered in 
force. Prompt, aggressive action will be employed to 
drive off hostile reconnaissance, and minor enemy re. 
sistance will be overrun, or outflanked and_ brushed 
aside. Successive rear elements will complement the 
action of preceding elements promptly to clear the 
way for uninterrupted advance of the remainder of 
the force. The main body of the covering squadro 
will march at a distance of fifteen to twenty-five mile 
in rear of the patro's. If definitely stopped by a su- 
perior hostile foree which it cannot dislodge, the cov 


ering squadron will protect the development of tle 
main body of the brigade, instituting vigorous recot- 


naissance around the enemy flanks to determine his 
strength and dispositions. 

The main body of the brigade, protected lovally by 
security patrols, and marching in as many co/.mns & 
the situation and road net permit, to facilita‘e move 


ment and reduce vulnerability to air attack, will ad 
vance at a steady prescribed rate of march toward tle 
objective, at a distance of five to ten miles in rear d 
the covering squadron or squadrons. 

Coordination throughout all echelons will }e mail: 


tained by prescribing lines to be reached |y desi 
nated hours, and requiring periodic reports. Reco 
naissance forces will not stop at these lines loner that 
is necessary to report their arrival, after whch the 
will push ahead, continuing on their mission. 
4. Tactical Employment with Large Forces of Combined Ams 
a. Turning Movements and Encircling Menewvers 
That the most decisive direction of attack has always 
been against the hostile lines of communication, # 
dogma accepted by all military men. A surprise blow, 
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delivered at the right moment, threatening the capture 
of a critical area that will block the enemy’s with- 
drawal and cut off his reinforcements and supplies, is 
likely to be far more effective than a frontal attack 
or one launched against the immediate flank of the 
enemy’s position, where he has undoubtedly made 
elaborate preparations to meet just such a contingency. 
The difficulty in accomplishing such movements lies in 
the fact that the enemy, operating on interior lines, 
often can interpose reserves between a slow maneuver- 
ing force and the critical objective. Many see in the 
advent of mechanized cavalry the logical weapon with 
which io strike such blows. Its superior mobility, 
enabling it to move rapidly to a position from which 
it ean gain a favorable direction for its attack; the 
speed and dynamic force with which it can drive 
throug! to the objective; its comparative invulnerabil- 
ity to hastily assembled forces that may attempt to 
block its advance; and its psychological effect on hos- 
tile morale are characteristics which make it admirably 
suited for such employment. 

Future attacks of the combined arms in open war- 
fare are visualized somewhat as follows: infantry, 
supported by artillery, will fix the enemy in position 
and initiate the envelopment. Horse cavalry will ex- 
tend the envelopment farther to the flank, and screen 
the movements of the mechanized cavalry to assembly 
positions on the extreme flank, whence the latter can 
launch its turning movements or encircling maneuvers. 
Suitable objectives for the mechanized cavalry would 
be the enemy reserve divisions, GHQ artillery, com- 
mand posts, lines of communication, or critical areas 
of importance to its own army or essential to the with- 
drawal of the enemy. 

The successful accomplishment of such missions by 
mechanized cavalry seems practicable, provided : 

(1) Supremaey of the air is achieved. 

(2) Intelligent staff work develops adequate plans 
and preparations. 

(3) All commanders concerned furnish effective 
cooperation in preserving secrecy of the 
initiation of the movement that will lend to 
it dynamic surprise and the requisite as- 
sistanee to capitalize its effect. 

With these essentials attained, the success of the 
attack of the mechanized cavalry is likely to be magni- 
fied out of all proportion to its actual strength, pos- 
sibly demoralizing the enemy sufficiently to enable the 
other arms to drive through to victory. 

Even should the enemy discover the movement, thus 
diminishing the full effect of the blow itself, the ma- 
euver should not prove fruitless, because it will prob- 
ably cause him to commit his reserves and so dissi- 
pate his forea in an extenson of front in order to pro- 
tect his lines of communications as to invite a then- 
practicable penetration by the other arms. 

The mechanized cavalry should be followed as 
closely as practicable by horse cavalry or infantry in 
trucks to consolidate its gains. 

b. Break-through and Exploitation. 

Some believe, apparently without reservation, that 
mechanized cavalry may be employed to make the 
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actual penetration of a hostile position, and continue 
on, through hostile supporting artillery, to objectives 
well in rear of the enemy front lines. A sounder view 
recognizes that combat cars such as will constitute the 
main force of mechanized cavalry should not attempt 
to break through a strong defensive position adequately 
supported by effective artillery fire. Opportunities may 
occur, however, before the enemy has had time to or- 
ganize a strong defense, or after his position or zone 
defense has been substantially weakened by attacks 
made by the other arms and his artillery neutralized, 
for mechanized cavalry to pierce an enemy screen and 
then exploit the success. Mechanized cavalry should 
prove a valuable arm to push through a gap, in a de- 
cisive attack against one of the newly-created flanks, 
before the enemy can entrench; or to seize important 
terrain to eut off the enemy’s retreat or block the 
movements of his reserves. Complicated maneuvers 
should not be attempted against the wavering flanks of 
a gap, lest valuable time be lost, and in most cases 
the exploitation should go only to such extent into 
enemy territory as will enable the mechanized cavalry 
to coordinate its action with the general tactical mis- 
sion of the command as a whole, in order to avoid 
being cut off and destroyed. 

Mechanized cavalry should be followed as closely as 
practicable by horse cavalry to take over the objec- 
tives which the former’s mobility will enable it to seize, 
but which it cannot hold for a prolonged period. In- 
fantry in trucks would probably be unable to follow 
closely through a gap in a break-through on account of 
the torn-up condition of the hostile defensive area. 

As would be the case of any other reserves assem- 
bled in anticipation of a break-through, mechanized 
cavalry should be on hand, close to the place of the 
expected break, and ready promptly to initiate the ex- 
ploitation before the enemy can assemble new reserves 
to reconstitute his defense. The superior mobility of 
mechanized cavalry will enable it to be brought up on 
shorter notice and from far greater distances than the 
other arms. 

c. Counter-attack. 

Mechanized cavalry is a highly mobile force of con- 
siderable striking power and limited holding power. 
It seems that a force of the combined arms could best 
utilize these attributes by holding its mechanized eav- 
alry in reserve to preserve the flexibility of the defense. 
The comparative facility with which it could be moved 
to counter-attack the hostile main blow should enable 
mechanized cavalry to strike the opponent in a critical 
direction, while he is still in motion, or before he ean 
reorganize on his new position. 

The reserve of a defensive force has been termed 
the commander’s ‘‘Peace of Mind.’’ Possession of a 
relatively large force of mechanized cavalry, held in- 
tact, conveniently located behind the other forces pend- 
ing the critical stage in a conflict when full use of its 
mobility and striking power can be adequately ex- 
ploited to deliver a decisive blow against the most 
dangerous enemy threat, should do much to sustain the 
mental tranquility of any commander. 
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d. Delaying Action. 

Consistent with the principle of making the best use 
of its mobility and striking power to play a strong 
hand rather than to attempt to fight at a disadvantage 
by assuming a rigid defense, mechanized cavalry’s part 
in delaying a superior hostile force should contemplate 
maneuvering to gain a favorable position whence it can 
inflict a short, quick thrust against the flank of the 
opponent’s most serious threat,—a surprise jab to slow 
him up,—and then a speedy withdrawal to a safe posi- 
tion where it can make preparations to deliver a similar 
subsequent blow. By successive repetition of these tac- 
ties an effort will be made to effect the requisite enemy 
delay. Some believe that, in many situations, mech- 
anized cavalry, acting alone, will not be flexible enough 
to accomplish such missions. They advocate the coop- 
erative employment of horse ana mechanized cavalry 
for these missions. Certainly, the cooperation of these 
complementary elements of the mobile arm will ac- 
complish the maximum delay. When the enemy is ad- 
vaneing from a distance, the mechanized cavalry can 
be sent out to gain contact and institute the initial 
delay ; the horse cavalry following as closely as prac- 
ticable to support it. When the horse cavalry reaches 
the theatre of action, it can take over the task of in- 
tercepting the enemy close to his axis of movement, 
while the mechanized cavalry maneuvers to strike him 
in flank. In retrograde movements, the horse cavalry 
ean directly cover the retirement of the main forces, 
while the mechanized cavalry maneuvers to strike sue- 
cessive blows against the fiank of the most dangerous 
hostile threat. 

e. Neutralization Of Hostile Mechanized Cavalry. 

A commander should strive to achieve positive profit 
from the employment of his mechanized cavalry rather 
than merely to neutralize hostile mechanized cavalry. 
Artillery fire, .50 caliber machine gun fire and the 
placing of natural or artificial obstacles and demoli- 
tions directly in the path of advancing hostile mech- 
anized cavalry or cutting off its retreat, offer far more 
effective and possibly far less expensive means of deal- 
ing with the enemy’s force than needlessly immolating 
one’s own mechanized cavalry. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the enemy will utilize his mobility to avoid 
those means that the defender might otherwise find 
most efficacious for his protection. There will be times, 
consequently, both on the offense and defense, when 
the hostile mechanized cavalry will become the most 
serious, imminent danger to the accomplishment of a 
commander’s mission. In such eases, the commander 
will use his own mechanized cavalry to attack or 
counter-attack the hostile force. The essence of sue- 
cess in such an engagement will lie in successfully 
driving the enemy against an obstacle or into one’s own 
supporting artillery fire. 

5. The Attack Against Unmechanized Forces, 
a. Fundamental Principles. 

Three principles are deemed fundamental in the 

employment of mechanized cavalry in the attack: 
(1) Fix the Enemy in Position. 

Modern weapons have prodigiously increased the 

tenacity of the defense. The real weakness of the de- 
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fense, however, is the uncertainty as to where the 
attacker will concentrate his decisive effort, necessitat. 
ing a relative dispersion of the defensive force. Neyer. 
theless, an alert defender will always endeavor to keep 
his defense flexible by organizing his artillery and his 


reserves in depth, with plans prepared to frustrate an J 


attack before it can reach vital areas. Unless he js 
immobilized he will try to shift his guns or Interpose 
his reserves. Consequently, he must be fixed in posi. 
tion. 

(2) Outflank Strongly Organized Resistance, 

Protection is always sacrificed to gain mobility, 4 
heavy tank would be considerably less vulnerable to 
hostile fire than a light combat car, but the latter has 
been adopted for mechanized cavalry, among. other 
reasons, in order to enable it to avoid such fire. Mo. 
bility is an empty power unless it is used. Therefore, 
the decisive attack of mechanized cavalry should em. 
ploy mobility to outflank hostile artillery fire to which 
it is vulnerable. To attempt to penetrate a sirongly 
organized hostile defensive position, adequately sup- 
ported by effective artillery fire, would represent 4 
flagrant misuse of its mobility, except in most extra. 
ordinary cireumstances such as: where maneuver 
within its radius of action around the enemy flanks is 
utterly impracticable, and more suitable weapons, such 
as infantry tanks and heavy artillery are not available; 
or as a surprise variant of tactics against an enemy 
recently taught by numerous previous experiences to 
expect and prepare for attacks against his flanks and 
rear. 

(3) Multiply Numbers by Surprise. 

The moral effect claimed for mechanized cavalry can 
only attain full consequences when it finds the enemy 
unprepared. It will then probably be magnified, out 
of all proportion to the limited force involved, by the 
seemingly unlimited potential damage that the enemy 
fears might ensue. To achieve this moral effect, sur- 
prise is essential. 

b. The Attack in Cooperation with the Other 
Arms. 

When mechanized cavalry makes the decisive attack 
in cooperation with the other arms, the latter fix the 
enemy in their front, while the mechanized cavalry 
maneuvers to a flank position whence it can deliver 4 
vital blow in a decisive direction. The attack of the 
mechanized cavalry is made in several waves, with the 
combat cars in each wave in irregular formation, on4 
broad front, to take advantage of favorable terrain and 
tc avoid presenting favorable targets to enemy guts 
that may be lurking in their path. The reserve fo 
iows as the last wave, probably echeloned to a flank 
The leading wave, supported by the other waves il 
series, drives thru, if practicable, to the o!)jective: 
but if it encounters unforeseen difficulties, the follow 
ing waves successively outflank strong hostile resis 
ance or obstacles until a relatively unimpeded cours? 
is found to the goal. A wave that is held up reo 
ganizes as soon as the opposition in its front 
outflanked, and then becomes the new reserve, takil? 
its place in the leap-frogging formation. The armorel 
cars protect the flank or flanks and reconnoiter to fin! 
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the open flank of hostile opposition. The artillery may 
either accompany the leading waves to support the 
combat cars by neutralizing with smoke or shell the 
hostile anti-tank weapons encountered, or follow with 
the reserve. The machine-gun troops follow with the 
reserve, prepared promptly to take over, when neces- 
sary, the mission of temporarily holding ground seized 
by the combat cars. 
ce. The Attack While on Strategic Missions. 

When operating on missions beyond supporting dis- 
tance of the other arms, mechanized cavalry endeavors 
to reach its objective with the minimum of serious 
fighting en route, conserving its strength for the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of its mission. If it runs into 
strong hostile opposition on the way, it does not per- 
sist at that point; the leading element endeavors to fix 
the enemy in position and freeze his reserves, while 
the remainder of the brigade promptly outflanks the 
resistance and continues on. 

To be effective, this fixing task will require the acme 
of skill on the part of subordinate leaders and indi- 
vidual fighters, ineuleated by careful training. The 
ideal contemplates intuitive action, evoked by a simple 
signal. Combat cars are instantly scattered on as wide 
a front as the situation and terrain permit. Bold, 
prodigious efforts are energetically employed to de- 
ceive the enemy into the conviction that danger of his 
being run over is imminent, or that a hole is about to 
be punched thru his line. The essence of success is 
indefatigable activity. Seemingly ubiquitous bursts 
of fire are turned loose upon the enemy by combat cars 
darting round behind cover afforded by accidents of 
the terrain. Artillery and chemical mortars may sup- 
plement these efforts. Under cover of smoke, surprise 
jabs, impetuously directed at suspected soft spots,— 
some adroitly inflicted, others skillfully constricted or 
dexterously diverted in time to avoid developed hostile 
strength,—may be lunged at the enemy from various 
vantage points. There will be casualties, but surprise, 
speed and dispersion will materially reduce these. It 
must be remembered that the loss of a few cars rep- 
resents but a small sacrifice compared with the accom- 
plishment of the brigade’s major mission, which is now 
in jeopardy. 

In the meantime, the bulk of the brigade is moving, 
by routes concealed from the enemy, around his flank, 
prepared to continue on its mission. If it runs into 
more opposition, another fixing detachment is dropped 
off to immobilize the enemy at that place. Several 
such encounters do not discourage it, nor do they entice 
it to hazard the accomplishment of its major mission 
by prematurely committing the main force to decisive 
action. In most eases, its mobility should enable it 
tventually to find practically unimpeded access to the 
Vital objectives in rear of the enemy. By continuing 
on, around the flank of the enemy, less time is given 
the latter to interpose new opposition between the bri- 
gade and its objective, and the bulk of the brigade is 
Placed in a favorable position to launch a decisive 
attack, if need be, in a vital direction against the flank 
orrear of the enemy. As soon as each fixing detach- 
ment has gained the requisite time for the movement 
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of the remainder of the brigade, it extricates itself and 
rejoins. 

When the brigade is committed to decisive action, it 
will usually employ a fixing force or forces, a maneu- 
vering force and a reserve. The latter is initially 
maneuvered to support either the fixing forces or the 
maneuvering force. It may be committed as soon as 
one of the detachments that has been operating as a 
fixing force approaches and thus becomes available as 
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a new reserve. This is not considered piecemeal em- 
ployment, because normally the attack will be launched 
in successive waves. 

In the absence of natural cover, smoke screens pro- 
vided by the chemical troop, supplemented when neces- 
sary and practicable by supporting aviation, will af- 
ford effective concealment for the maneuvers prepara- 
tory to the attack. 

The rally of all, or any part, of the force, will con- 
stitute a critical moment favorable to hostile air and 
ground counter-attacks, testing the previous training 
of the force and the initiative of subordinate com- 
manders. Where practicable, the rally is made beyond 
the objective so as to be prepared to launch a subse- 
quent attack. 

6. Employment in Conjunction with Horse Cavalry. 

With varying degrees of enthusiasm, there is a grow- 
ing sentiment that mechanized and horse cavalry are 
complementary to each other. Modern weapons have 
unquestionably increased the limitations of horse 
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cavalry. The need for additional means to accomplish 
results beyond the powers of horse cavalry is recog- 
nized. It should not be inferred that horse cavalry 
is no longer useful. There is not a single prominent 
World War commander who entertains such a belief. 
On the contrary most of the greatest leaders in the 
last war have unequivocally expressed their deliberate 
convictions as to the great importance of horse cavalry 
in modern warfare. In the opinion of a few, the very 
factors that limit its capabilities to perform some func- 
tions, make imperative the organization of huge armies 
of horse cavalry to be used in decisive action in open 
warfare in the early stages of the next war, in order 
to avoid consequences such as were experienced in the 
World War. 

Horse cavalry can travel over terrain impassable by 
mechanized cavalry. It can fight independent cam- 
paigns or battles requiring fluctuating changes from 
offensive to defensive combat. It is the most reliable 
ground reconnaissance agency over all kinds of ter- 
rain and in every condition of weather. Its strength 
is divisible into many individual, mobile fighting units. 
It can live, and has lived, off the country for consider- 
able periods of time. 

Mechanized cavalry possesses greater strategic mo- 
bility than horse cavalry though the differences in their 
speeds will be materially reduced in combat. Its ma- 
chines have range and endurance far beyond the physi- 
eal strength of animals, though the former are subject 
to mechanical malfunctions which often will be irrepar- 
able in time for them to rejoin in the accomplishment 
of a mission. It is relatively invulnerable to machine- 
gun fire, and it is capable of tremendous striking 
power. 

It seems, therefore, that these two arms, both char- 
acterized by mobility though of different degrees, and 
each possessing qualities that make it superior to the 
other for certain purposes, might well be used in co- 
operation with each other when their mutual actions 
will collectively enhance their separate powers and the 
importance of the mission justifies the use of mech- 
anized cavalry. This does not imply that they should 
be tied together; each should be employed in a manner 
so as to derive the greatest benefit from its peculiar 
characteristics. Missions requiring such joint action 
might be: 

Strategic reconnaissance. 
b. Seeuring an advanced position. 
e. Covering a concentration or protecting a flank. 
d. Defense on wide fronts, such as river or coast 
lines. 
Delaying action and covering a retirement. 
. Turning movements and encircling maneuvers. 

g. Mobile reserves held for decisive action, either on 

the offense or defense. 

h. Exploitation of a success. 

It must not be inferred that every time horse cavalry 
is dispatched on one of these missions an element of 
mechanized cavalry of proportior.ate size will be sent 
along to reinforce it. On the other hand, when mech- 
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anized cavalry is employed, horse cavalry or infantry 
in trucks will usually follow as closely as practicable 
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to consolidate the former’s gains. In many situations. 
however, infantry in trucks, being even less fi-xible 
than the mechanized cavalry, would be of little assist. 
ance. 

7. Weapon of Army and GHQ. 

The amount of mechanized cavalry available in the 
early stages of the next war will, undoubtedly, be very 
limited. Improvements in design develop rapidly, 
Appropriations to manufacture, in peace-times, « force 
larger than a few brigades that might soon become 
obsolescent, seem impossible. Proven worth in war 
would encourage expansion, as has been the case of 
the air corps, but even then mechanized cavalry, being 
strictly a war implement, could not derive comparable 
benefit from peace-time commercial development. It 
is quite likely that a few years after a war it would 
relapse into a relatively small force with experiniental 
development concentrated on pilot models. 

We have seen the potentialities of mechanized cavalry 
for extending the powers of a commander beyond the 
sphere of influence of the other arms, for deftly 
launching a dynamie blow against the most danverous 
threat of the enemy, and for employment in decisive 
attack in a vital direction against the hostile lines of 
communication or against other critical objectives, 
Does it not seem obvious that a commander should be 
reluctant to dissipate a relatively small force, s0 
precious to him for exploiting the fleeting opportuni- 
ties of a crisis, by parcelling it out in detachments? 
We venture the principle that mechanized cavalry 
should never be used on a mission that can be accom- 
plished as well or better by another available arm; its 
strength should be husbanded for oceasions when full 
use can be made of its combined characteristics of 
speed, relative invulnerability to machine-gun fire, and 
terrific foree. It is a weapon of opportunity. 

It is prophesied that mechanized cavalry will achieve 
its greatest results if concentrated in as large iasses 
as can. be secured, under direct control of the army or 
GHQ commander, and employed in decisive action to 
exploit fleeting opportunities which the genius of lead- 
ership or the mistakes of the enemy will create. One 
such successful engagement in a campaign will prob- 
ably prove infinitely more profitable than continuous 
employment on enterprises which serve only subordi- 
nate aims, or innumerable periodic minor success of 
small detachments. 

This prophecy, though necessarily speculative in ab- 
sence of actual war experience, courts favor whien we 
contemplate the effect such employment might have 
had in specific historical situations in the World War. 
A few examples are illustrated on the plates which 
follow. In each case it is assumed that horse cavalry 
promptly followed the mechanized cavalry to take over 
the critical objectives seized by the mechanized cav- 
alry, releasing the latter to strike a dynamic b/ow in 
a vital direction against the enemy, and that the sue- 
cess was vigorously exploited by the other arms 

Plate I. (see page 23). 

Had the Germans successfully employed mech«nized 
cavalry to seize the crossings of the Somme River and 
interrupted the critical lines of hostile communication, 
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blocking the retreat of the British Expeditionary 
Force and eutting off reinforcements, the destruction 
of that army might have ensued. If mechanized cav- 
alry could then have promptly seized the crossings of 
the Aisne River, in rear of the French Armies, the 
decisive short-war victory which Germany had antici- 
pated would seem to have been within the realm of 
possibility, 

Plate II. (see page 25). 

If the Allies had had available a large force of 
mechanized eavalry to seize the crossings of the Aisne 
River behind the retreating German Armies, after the 
First Battle of the Marne, years of costly trench war- 
fare on the Western Front might have been obviated. 

Plate III. (see page 26). 

What would have been the effect on history nad the 
Russians succeeded in cutting off and destroying the 
retreating Austrian Armies in the East at practically 
the same time as our hypothetical victory of the Allies 
in France as illustrated in Plate II? 

Each of the above operations undoubtedly would 
have required a mechanized cavalry mass larger than 
the brigade we have been considering in the preceding 
pages; in fact, probably the equivalent of the entire 
mechanized cavalry that any nation will have available 
for the next war. Could any conceivable form of em- 
ployment of a mechanized cavalry force in small de- 
tachments offer prospects for commensurate results? 
8 Command and Staff Problems. 

Higher commanders and their staffs must learn the 
capabilities and limitations of mechanized cavalry and 
constantly keep these factors in mind when consider- 
ing its employment. Its superior mobility will offer 


recurring temptations to dissipate it on missions, the- 
importance of which may temporarily be magnified by 
local conditions, but which will contribute but little to 
the accomplishment of the primary objective. In each 
situation, the advantages of the potential results ex- 
pected must be promptly and judiciously weighed 
against the possibilities of the deprivation of mecha- 
nized cavalry for future use. When the real oppor- 
tunity for such employment occurs, however, it must 
be recognized and grasped with avidity. 

Mechanized cavalry has been termed ‘‘modern eavy- 
alry’’ and ‘‘the cavalry’s cavalry.’’ History is replete 
with the successes of cavalry. Its failures in many 
instances may be attributed to a disregard of its limita- 
tions. Two examples should suffice to illustrate the 
point: the first, to expound the improper use of mo- 
bility ; the second, the failure to use mobility: 

Sordet’s French Cavalry Corps, as nearly perfect as 
possible at mobilization, became almost completely ex- 
hausted in the first few weeks of the World War ren- 
dering it practically incapable of decisive action when 
real opportunities occurred for it to have influenced 
the course of events during the First Battle of the 
Marne. This exhaustion was caused, not by fighting, 
but by excessive, rapid, relatively ineffective marches, 
covering an estimated distance of about nine hundred 
miles during the German march on Paris. (The dis- 
tance from the German-Belgian frontier to Paris is 
about one hundred and eighty miles.) If a commander 
dissipates the strength of mechanized cavalry by sub- 
jecting it to futile deterioration, can he expect to have 
it ready at a crucial moment when full benefit might 
be derived from its employment in decisive action? 
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Von Marwitz’s German Cavalry Corps piled up ten 
successive mounted attacks, of a squadron or more 
each, in close order, against an enemy in position, pro- 
tected by barbed wire, artillery, machine-guns ‘and 
rifle fire, at Haelen, August 12, 1914. For what pur- 
pose does an arm possess mobility if its strength is 
tc be squandered in futile frontal attacks? 

Commanders and their staffs must be mobile-minded ; 
they must think rapidly, decide promptly and act 
quickly. During the World War, a mistake in eal- 
culations of an hour usually meant an error of not 
over two or three miles; in the next war, it may mean 
fifty miles or more if the speed expected by the more 
sanguine ean be attained by mechanized cavalry. 

Once the employment of mechanized cavalry has 
been decided upon, every effort must be bent toward 
making the action ‘‘click.’’ This presupposes care- 
fully-prepared, far-seeing, flexible plans, developed in 
anticipation of possible alternative contingencies; and 
readiness to execute them expeditiously on eall. The 
role played by mechanized cavalry will frequently de- 
pend for its suecess, at least initially, upon the co- 
operation of some if not all of the other arms. Re- 
connaissance and air supremacy by the air corps, prep- 
aration of routes and camouflage of bivouaes by the 
engineers, protection of movements by antiaircraft 
artillery, reconnaissance and screening into position 
by horse cavalry, fixing the enemy in position by the 
infantry and artillery, smoke screening by the chemical 
warfare units, and provisions for adequate support, 
prompt reenforcement. or speedy exploitation of suc- 
cess must be planned, prepared and coordinated, if 
full benefit of the expected surprise is to be achieved. 

Control of the mechanized cavalry by its unit com- 


mander constitutes a serious problem that will require 
much study and development. When combat is in- 
minent it seems essential that the commander keep 
well forward to gain early information of changes in 
the situation, make rapid personal reconnaissance, 
quickly formulate his plan of action, and _ issue his 
orders for development, without unduly checking the 
advance of his main body. Simple, effective communi- 
cations must be employed to insure prompt, coordi- 
nated action. A command tank, with radio (including, 
perhaps, wireless telephone) to subordinate elements 
and supporting units; staff officers and messenvers it 
tanks or armored cars to transmit orders; and a code 
of visual signals devised to reduce conventional orders 
to brief symbols, seem to be indicated. Contro! of the 
unit after it has been committed to action will depend 
mainly upon the general understanding of the results 
desired, the initiative of subordinate leaders in deal- 
ing with successive changes in the situation to carry 
out the plan of the commander, and skillful teamwork 
acquired by careful previous training. 

9. Conclusions. 

a. Mechanized cavalry will enable a commander t0 
extend his powers beyond the sphere of activity of the 
other arms, and tactically to influence the course of 
events by striking a dynamic blow in a vital direction. 

b. Mechanized cavalry will achieve its greatest re 
sults when concentrated in large masses, under direc! 
control of higher commanders, and employed in de 
cisive action to exploit fleeting opportunities. 

e. Higher commanders and their staffs must leart 
the capabilities and limitations of mechanized cavalry 
and constantly keep these factors in mind when col 
sidering its employment. 
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The Siege of Malta—A Coast Defence Epic 


By Fletcher Pratt 


which better illustrates every principle upon 

which the attack and defence of a coastal fortress 
is based than the famous siege of Malta. Thanks to 
the persistence and ingenuity shown on both sides, 
every device known to the military art was tried to 
the limit; and if one can neglect for a moment the 
fact that the guns in use had a limit range of about 
a mile and the fortifications were of the masonry 
castle type and look at the underlying principles one 
finds in this celebrated feat of arms an almost perfect 
example of how coast defence should be conducted 
and of the results a resolute defence can achieve. 

In 1565 Malta was held by the Knights of St. John, 
whose business in life was making things uncomfort- 
able for the Turks. Their ships had caused serious 
damaze to Turkish commerce and when one of them 
captured a vessel that was carrying part of Sultan 
Soliman II’s harem, that monarch decided to put an 
end to this state of affairs by capturing Malta as he 
had Rhodes some time before. 

He began preparations at once on the receipt of the 
news, but they took time, and the Grand Master of 
the Knights, Jean de la Valette, was given a well-em- 
ployed opportunity to prepare for a siege. He did 
this principally by laying in a stock of provisions and 
increasing the garrison. The island was always in a 
state of defence from a military standpoint. 

His foree consisted of the 700 chevaliers of the 
Order, men whose lifetime had been spent in military 
service, and who could be considered as an officers’ 
corps. There were also 6500 soldiers. The fortifica- 
tions of the island were in three main groups, center- 
ing around the harbor which was the only good anchor- 
age. The little Fort St. Elmo stood on a point of land 
jutting out into the center of the harbor, with its guns 
covering both entrances. The city was to the east of 
this fort, behind two other points of land, and con- 
sisted of four groups of fortifications; Fort St. Angelo; 
a castle on a point, and Fort St. Michel, a companion 
piece on the next point, with the basin for the navy 
of the Order between them. Behind each of these 
castles was a land fortification. The Fort St. Angelo 
was covered by the Bourg, a ring-wall with towers in- 
closing the eity; Fort St. Michel was backed by the 
Sangle, a work of the same character as its mate. All 
of these fortifications were provided with guns of the 
then-current type; culverins firing a sixty-pound ball 
for the most part. Their most formidable feature was 
the careful traversing work that had been done under 
Grand Master La Valette’s direction (and of which 
the Turks were ignorant). The artillerists knew al- 
most to an inch where every shot would fall; a thing 
quite exceptional in that age. 

An essential element of the situation, as in the case 
of any coast defence, was the political background. 


if the whole of military history, there is no event 


Aid for the garrison could be expected from the 
Spanish Viceroy of Sicily, but only after a period of 
months and if the garrison succeeded in making a 
good defence, as the Viceroy would not willingly em- 
broil his nation with a Turkish force that had been 
an easy victor. The case of the defenders, therefore, 
was the not uncommon one of having to hold out be- 
hind their fixed defences for a certain amount of time 
in order to give the mobile defences time to get into 
operation. 

On the Turkish side, the commanders were the Pashas 
Kara Mustafa and Piali; the famous Algerine corsair 
Dragut Reis, and a renegade Greek named Candelissa, 
who had charge of the naval side of the expedition. 
They had some 35,000 men to start with, and the as- 
surance of unlimited reinforcements, a fleet of over- 
whelming superiority, and all the artillery they were 
likely to need. The Turkish artillery service at that 
time was the best in the world. 

The fleet of the attackers arrived at the island early 
in May, and the disembarkation was made north of 
the city on an open beach. The point was well chosen, 
and there were no defenders on hand and no fixed de- 
fences. Most commanders would have attempted to 
improvised a defence and dispute the landing, but La 
Valette had a sounder conception of the strategic 
value of surprise. Permitting the Turks to think their 
own surprise had won them an unimpeded landing 
by letting them severely alone during the first day, 
he concentrated a force of heavy cavalry behind some 
rolling ground. On the second day, while the Turks 
were fully occupied with landing their siege artillery, 
he charged suddenly into the midst of the operation, 
inflicted a loss of 1500 men, and got out and away 
before any serious force could be concentrated against 
him. Having dealt this one blow he then ceased to 
bother about the landing; and the heavy guards the 
Turks put out were useless. Quite a little classic of 
an operation in offensive-defensive. 

Kara Mustafa, after getting things straightened 
out at the landing point, decided to attack Fort St. 
Elmo first. He had to have a safe anchorage for his 
ships and the possession of the central peninsula of the 
harbor would give him one. It was nearly a month, 
however, before he could get trenches run across the 
peninsula and a twelve-gun battery set up to hammer 
at the fort. The trenching was constantly interrupted 
by a galling enfilade fire from Fort St. Angelo and 
Fort St. Michel, both of them, thanks to La Valette’s 
careful traversing, making excellent practice. 

On May 28 a practicable breach was made in St. 
Elmo’s walls and an assault was ordered, under cover 
of the fire of the fleet from the outside. It was a signal 
failure; the garrison in the fort had mojinted two guns 
to sweep the oreach and the ships of the Order came 
down to the harbor mouth and kept the Turkish fleet 
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so busy that its fire was altogether ineffective. And 
finally, Mustafa’s own artillerists in the trenches could 
not fire over the heads of the massed formation that 
tried the assault. 

Mustafa had to have his anchorage however; and 
so he now tried to overwhelm St. Elmo by mere mass. 
Four heavy guns were mounted on Point Dragut where 
they could fire down into the fort. A several days’ 
bombardment of incredible intensity for that age fol- 
lowed; the walls of the castle crumbled to powder 
under it and most of the fort’s guns were dismounted. 
The place seemed absolutely beyond defence, and even 
the garrison begged the Grand Master to abandon it. 

But La Valette had an eye for strategic values, 
especially for the strategic value of time, and a keen 
appreciation of the psychological factor. He realized 
that the Turks could not now give up the siege of 
Fort St. Elmo without a destructive effect on the 
morale of their troops, and that every day they spent 
on it was one taken away from the attack on the main 
fortress, Under his orders the fort was reinforced 
by boat from St. Angelo and the garrison dug them- 
selves into trenches reinforced with the rubbish of 
their crumbled walls. 

The next assault came on June 2; like the other it 
was an attack in mass, but this time under cover of the 
enfilading fire from Point Dragut. It ended in utter 
failure, with 5000 casualties for the attackers—over 
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ten times the whole number of the defenders. The 
reason was largely that the defence achieved another 
surprise by springing a new and special weapon jp 
large quantity. Working in secret they had :anp. 
factured a kind of flame-thrower. At the crisis of the 
attack, without any warning, the flame-projectors were 
turned loose wholesale against the massed column of 
attackers. Numbers of the Turks were burned to 
death, the rest fled. The knights charged them in re. 
treat, inflicting terrific loss, and might even have })1rned 
out their works if the garrison had been larger. But 
they lacked the foree fully to exploit the mori! im. 
pression produced by their special weapons whose effect 
here, as always, is largely against the morale of the op. 
ponents and must be followed up by a physical b!ow of 
the hardest kind. 

After this assault another period of bombardiiig the 
little castle set in, accompanied by mining operations, 
As St. Elmo was built on almost solid rock, the mines 
were not a success, but the artillery fire was continued 
with the same obstinacy and the same object as similar 
efforts during the World War—that of completely ob- 
literating the defenders. It succeeded no better than 
the eight day bombardments along the Somme. The 
garrison was constantly reinforced by volunteers in 
boats, and picked off a good many of their opponents 
by musketry fire, the Grand Master still refusing re. 
solutely to abandon the fort. 
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The Old Fortifications of St. Angelo Are Still a Prominent Part of the City of Valletta, Named in Honor of La Valette. 


The next attack came on June 16, and was ac- 
compaiied by two innovations from the Turkish side. 
It was covered not only by the enfilading artillery fire 
from Point Dragut, but by an intense infantry fire 
from 4000 archers and arquebusiers thrown out on 
the flanks of the assaulting column; and in a last ef- 
fort at surprise a big boat containing 50 men was sent 
around to surprise the sea-side of the castle while the 
garrison was occupied with the storming column. 

Like the others this assault failed. A single well- 
directed shot from St. Angelo demolished the boat of 
the surprise party and killed 28 of them, and the rest 
did not wait for another such shot. The storming 
column was turned back in savage hand-to-hand fight- 
ing which cost the knights the heaviest losses they had 
suffered to date. Realizing that the further tenure of 
so ruinous a place as St. Elmo depended on morale; the 
Grand Master had sent over an extraordinary number 
of the chevaliers, and the line of defence at the breach 
was composed of 25% officers during this attack. 

After this third failure Mustafa began to realize 
that St. Elmo would hold out as long as there was 


anyone in it. The trenches of the defenders were con- 
stantly growing stronger in spite of the insistent 


bombardments and the wrecked appearance of the 


place. To eut off the reinforeements which were 
negativing his efforts, the siege lines were faced out- 
ward toward the harbor and a battery of heavy guns 
mounted in this direction to play on St. Angelo and 
keep the reinforcing boats quiet. After this piece of 
preparation and more bombardment a final and success- 


ful assault on St. Elmo was launched on June 20. 


Possession of the place had cost the Turks over 8000 
men in actual casualties, including Dragut, their ablest 


commander, not to speak of the loss of a month and a 
half of time and numerous ships that had been wrecked 
in the open anchorages for lack of a harbor. The order 
had lost about 1,000 soldiers and 300 chevaliers, but the 
gain was all on the side of the defenders; a perfect 
example of what useful results a ‘‘useless’’ small coast 
defence position can achieve. 

With St. Elmo out of the way, and a safe harbor 
gained, Mustafa now opened operations against the 
main fortress and the town. Nine batteries, mounting 
66 heavy guns (how diminutive these figures seem to- 
day!) were established and St. Michel, the Sangle and 
the Bourg were all bombarded at once. Mustafa planned 
to breach all three places, then use his enormous nu- 
merical superiority in a general assault, with the idea 
of using up all the defender’s reserves so that any local 
success could be exploited into a complete victory. 
3ut La Valette, who was usually a jump or two ahead 
of his opponents in strategie ideas, had realized this 
would be the object, and pared down the garrisons 
in the various forts to barely enough men to work the 
guns and to protect them against surprise. The rest 
were installed as a general reserve in Fort St. Angelo, 
where they were protected both physically and morally 
from the effect of the fire. 

Meanwhile, under Candelissa’s direction, a number 
of light ships were hauled over the central peninsula 
into the harbor on rollers, and it was planned to de- 
liver an assault on St. Michel from the water side at 
the same time as the land attack. But La Valette, 
who had been sowing a stream of spies into the Turkish 
camp under the guise of renegades, was fully aware 
of this intended surprise. The marine attack was 
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countered before it was made with a floating boom off 
the fort. 

It was mid-July before the walls were breached 
enough for the long-planned general assault, which was 
delivered by the whole Turkish force all round the 
circle of fortifications. Even the naval attack was 
carried out, the boom being broken under heavy gun- 
fire and in spite of severe loss. This operation came 
the nearest of any to success—Candelissa and the 4000 
Algerines he led got a lodgement in a branch in Fort 
St. Michel and began to move along the wall in both 
directions. Only the opportune arrival of La Valette 
in person with the reserves, which he had moved 
down into the Bourg in preparation for the assault, 
saved the fort. With considerable tactical ingenuity, 
La Valette led these reserves around the outside of 
the fort and took the storming column in the rear in- 
stead of trying to make good the defence from the in- 
side, and of the 4000 Algerines only 500 escaped. 


At the Bourg the attack was beaten off without the 
reserves and at the Sangle there was no hand to hand 
fighting at all save when the knights made a sally, 
which was repulsed. No quarter was given on either 
side, and when the assault was over, in loving re- 
membrance of the fact that the men captured in St. 
Elmo had been crucified, the Knights fired the heads 
of what Turkish prisoners they had on hand into 
Mustafa’s camp from cannon. But perhaps it is not 
fair to cite this as a mere piece of warlike barbarity; 
all through the siege La Valette showed a singular 
ingenuity in irritating his opponents into doing the 
wrong thing. ; 

At all events they did the wrong thing now. Ata 
Turkish council of war it was decided to divide forces; 
each general was to be responsible only for his own 
part of future operations without reference to the 
others. Mustafa himself was to continue the attack 
on the Sangle and St. Michel, Piali that on the Bourg 
and Candelissa to conduct the sea blockade and any 
further boat operations that seemed hopeful. 

One would think that the Turkish commanders 
would have learned by this time that the alternation 
of preparatory bombardment with massed infantry 
attack was not getting them anywhere, but this is one 
of the hardest of all military lessons to learn as the 
World War demonstrated, and it is very difficult for 
any commander to abandon a program he has once 
embarked upon. Moreover the thing had now gone 
so far as to become a matter of prestige. After an in- 
tense fire from all the guns in the siege-lines for two 
weeks more, another assault was delivered on St. 
Michel on August 2 and still another on August 7. 

The second of these two was intelligently handled 
and came near to success. It was preceded by a 


covering attack on the Sangle, which drew most of the 
available forces thither and pinned them (thus pre- 
venting a repetition of La Valette’s coup against the 
Algerines), was covered by an intense musketry fire 
and nourished by the device of continually feeding in 
new waves of assault, a procedure from which the 
Turks were enabled to draw the utmost benefit thanks 
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to their numerical superiority. Just at the momen; 
when the defence seemed about to collapse, wearied 
out by these continual attacks of fresh troops, the 
Turkish trumpets sounded a recall and the whole for 
retired. 

The division of command in the attackers’ forges 
had done its work. La Valette, instead of s nding 
his reserve to the support of St. Michel across the 
harbor, had formed it up under protection of a hot fire 
from the guns of the Bourg, feinted at the Turkish 
trenches opposite him and then made a suddei: sally 
into Mustafa’s camp from the south end of the fortif. 
cations. He had gained possession of the Turkish 
hospital, massacred everybody in it, and was begin. 
ning to swallow up the attacking column from tlie tail, 
like a snake, when the Turk finally decided to pull 
out and face him. 


After this there was relative quiet in the siege opera. 
tions until August 16, while the Turks resorted to 
mining with indifferent success. Again, as with St. 
Elmo, they had reduced a part of the defenses to 
ruinous condition; it did not seem possible to hold the 
Bourg for another day, and the knights begged La 
Valette to abandon the place and concentrate in $¢, 
Angelo. He refused for the same reason he had re. 
fused to abandon the fort on the point. The Spaniards 
were known to be already moving in the rear, and 
every day gained worked powerfully for the defence, 
August 16th was marked by a particularly determined 
assault on the Bourg in which La Valette was forced 
to put the reserve in a frontal attack, and the knights 
employed flame-throwers for the second time, but with- 
out the good results that had attended them before: 
the moral effect of them as a surprise was gone; a 
fact worth remarking by all those who insist on the 
value of such weapons. 

Four days later a night attack on St. Michel was 
tried but was not pushed in. The Turkish soldiers, 
who were beginning to show the effects of their re. 
peated defeats and heavy losses, refused to advance. 

Mustafa was not beaten yet, however. He contrived 
a kind of infernal machine; an enormous barrel, filled 
with powder and scrap iron and fitted with a fuse. 
Another assault on the breach in St. Michel was or- 
dered, with the Janizaries, the flower of the Turkish 
army, at its head. The moment the storming column 


mounted the breach the infernal machine was )'tched 
among the defenders by a kind of catapult. {'nfor- 
tunately, the fuse was too long; the Knights ousted 
the smoking object and rolled it down the Jreach, 


where it exploded in the midst of the storming column. 
Its destructiveness was quite up to Mustafa’s -xpec- 
tations, for it blew the whole head of the colin to 
glory. The rest ran away. 

As though this demonstration of the futility of in- 
genious military tricks were not enough Piali !:ad to 
try another one the next day. The trenches wer only 
a few yards from the wall at one point. During the 
night his men quickly ran wp a heavy wooden tower 
against the wall, and %ut of range of the deferse ar- 
tillery. Musketeers on the top of the tower spent 4 
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very satisfactory day picking off the defenders from 
above, and an assault on the nearby breach was only 
repulsed by the use of the last reserves. 

But that same night, the Knights tunnelled through 
their own wall, muffling the sound of their operation 
with cloths; then tunnelled through the side of the 
tower in the same manner and carried it with a rush. 
Braced and barricaded with stone, it was made an 
integral part of the defensive system and with its 
dominating height, it made further attacks on the 
breach at the Bourg hopeless. 

It was now the first of September and every device 
of the besiegers from solid hammering to ingenious 


inventions had been tried in vain. Moreover Mustafa 
received with dismay the news that there were only 
9 days’ provisions left in his camp, and that a 


Spanish fleet, with the Viceroy of Sicily’s army was 
alrea’y at sea. If he met them on the water, the un- 
damazed ships of the Knights would certainly rush 
out aud take him in the rear. He determined to meet 
the Spaniards where he was, and made prepara- 
tions to receive them with a hot fire from Fort 
St. Elmo and Point Dragut, where the works were 
put in order, as he assumed that they would seek the 
anchorage of the port. Meanwhile mining operations 
were pushed against the Bourg as the only remaining 
hope 

The Spaniards, no bad strategists themselves, in- 
stead of attacking the port entrance, made a com- 
plete circuit of the island and landed unexpectedly 
on the other side. They put a force of light cavalry 
ashore first, and before Mustafa had even heard of 
their presence, these horsemen raided his camp. Some- 
thing like a panie took place among the Turks, and 
with the troops that still remained steady, Mustafa 
was forced to cover his retreat to the west side of the 
harbor. 

Even here the indefatigable La Valette would give 
him no peace. The moment the Turkish retreat be- 
gan the Grand Master drew out his whole force, ef- 
fected a junction with the advancing Spaniards, and 
covered their right wing in a pitched battle at the 
harbor which resulted in the utter rout of the Turkish 
forces. 

To set the capstone on this epic defence, La Valette’s 
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men immediately demolished the siege-works and set 
about rebuilding their ruined walls, with special at- 
tention to St. Elmo. And as a final exhibition of 
strategic foresight, La Valette had sent his spies to 
embark with the Turkish fleet with certain definite 
instructions. When that fleet arrived at Constantin- 
ople; these spies managed to set fire to it and burn out 
the whole business—thus insuring the Knights plenty 
of time to repair all damages before another attack 
could take place. But there was no other attack. 
Even Sultan Soliman had had enough of a coast de- 
fence that had cost him 25,000 men and nearly the 
whole of his navy, to inflict a loss of 5,000 men on his 
opponents, 

eebee It is hardly worth while commenting on the 
special lessons to be drawn from this siege, as most of 
them are so evident as to be in no need of comment. 
Perhaps the most prominent point of all is that illus- 
trated by the defence of Si. Elmo and later of the 
Bourg; that the most apparently hopeless of defences 
is worth carrying on, not merely for the time it gains, 
but also for the excellent moral effect it produces. 
No coast defence is a separate mechanism; it is one 
element in the whole defensive system of the state, 
and needs to be considered in relation to the whole. 

A second striking characteristic is the amount of 
offensive action La Valette managed to take in a situa- 
tion that would seem to be limited to purely passive 
defensive measures. His attack on the Turkish land- 
ing; the raid on Mustafa’s camp, the reinforcing of 
St. Elmo and the capture of the tower, were all ex- 
amples of offensives, which though momentary and 
local, produced a great effect. 

Special weapons were demonstrated as something of 
purely moral value and extreme untrustworthiness. 
The flame-throwers produced one victory for the 
Knights; after that they were of very little use. All the 
Turkish attempts to use new and special weapons 
failed flatly, either through failure to use them in 
quantity or through mishandling. 

And finally, the fact that one ounce of surprise is 
worth any amount of bull-dog hammering, even in 
static warfare, was most convincingly demonstrated. 
But that is a lesson that any warfare teaches. 


* 


THE ART AND SCIENCE OF FORTIFICATION, field and permanent, far from suffering 
from the advent of the tank, are on the contrary restored to their historic signifi- 
cance as the guardians of supply and the means of creating bases of mobile at- 


tack.—GoFoRTH. 











The Grand Strategy of the World War 


From the Point of View of an “‘Easterner’’ 


By Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith* 


PART I 


World War and the aims and objects of the 
various pelligerent powers. The war litera- 
ture is indeed so vast that it has become a sort of 
jungle in which the searcher after truth wanders aim- 
lessly. So many ‘‘red herrings’’ have been drawn 
across the trails that it is almost im- 
possible to follow any given one to 
its definite and logical conclusion. 
One of the chief sources of error 
is the fact that most of the studies 
of the political and military fac- 
tors of the war have been written 
by ‘‘Westerners,’’ that is to say, 
writers hypnotised by the war on 
the French and Russian fronts who 
have refused to study the real ori- 
gin, the causa causans of the con- 
flict. I am, however, an impeni- 
tent ‘‘Easterner’’; I believe the 
World War began in the Balkans, 
for the Balkans, and ended in the 
Balkans, and that there can be no 
complete comprehension of the 
great struggle which is not based 
on this as its point de depart. 

In order to realize the real ori- 
gin of the war we must go back a 
matter of seventy years, to the 
early ‘sixties, when the greatest 
German statesman of the nine- 
teenth century, Otto von Bismarck, 
embarked on his life-work, the ere- 
ation and the consolidation of the 
German Empire. At that time the 
ruling power in the loose confederation of German 
States was the Austrian Empire, Bismarck, the 
“strong man’’ of Prussia, saw that the German con- 
federation could only be welded into an empire under 
Prussian hegemony after the expulsion of Austria- 
Hungary from the combination. 

The first step toward this was an alliance of Prussia 
and Austria-Hungary to wrest the provinces of Schles- 
wig and Holstein from Denmark. The real object of 
this inglorious campaign was to furnish Bismarck with 
an excuse for a conflict with the Vienna government 
such as would excite patriotic enthusiasm in Prussia. 

The war against Denmark of 1864 was hardly at an 


\ | UCH has been written about the causes of the 


* Author of Through the Serbian Campaign, Hutchinson rf Sons, 
London, 1916 and From Serbia to Jugoslavia, Putnam, 1919 
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Archduke Franz Ferdinand, whose assas- 
sination precipitated the World War. 


end before differences with Austria regarding th» shar. 
ing of the war plunder, which Bismarck had foreseey 
and, in fact, counted upon, became acute and two years 
later led to the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 in which 
Austria, on the battlefield of Sadowa, went down to 
defeat and was driven from the leadership of the 
German States. It was on ihe oe. 
easion of this victory that Bis. 
marck showed his greatness ag 4 
statesman. Von Moltke and the 
military leaders, intoxicated with 
their victory, wished to push on to 
Vienna and dictate the terms of 
peace in the Austrian capital. This 
Bismarck resisted. He had accom- 
plished his purpose of driving 
Austria from the leadership of the 
German States, but he had no in- 
tention of inflicting such a humili- 
ation on the defeated empire as 
would preclude its future friend- 
ship and even alliance. 

As a result, thanks to Bismarck’s 
insistance, the most generous peace 
terms were accorded to the defeated 
enemy. Four years later came the 
final phase of Bismarck’s policy, 
the war with France, in which the 
modern German Empire was ‘orged 
‘‘in blood and iron’”’ and a!! hope 
of Austria ever again playing a 
role in the German Confederation 
came to an end. 

The German Chancellor tlien be- 
gan to reap the fruits of his states- 
manship. Berlin and Vienna were drawn closer to- 
gether and the modern balance of power in /urope 
took shape. Bismarck saw that in order to extinguish 
the last remnants of ill-will on the part of Austria 
that power should be encouraged to find som« other 
outlet for its energies and ambitions, such as would 
wipe out the memory of its defeat at Sadowa. This 
was found in the Near East. The Wilhelmstra:se et- 
couraged the Ballplatz in this policy and the /amous 
‘‘Drang nach Osten’’ began. Austria made no secret 
of her intention to drive down the Balkan Pe: insula 
and occupy Salonica, as soon as the disintegration of 
the Turkish Empire should justify the effort. 

This was the new orientation of Austrian policy 
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which laid the seeds of conflict which culminated in 
the World War of 1914. But such a culmination was 
not in the plans of Prince Bismarck. He had no in- 
tention of allowing Germany to be drawn by Austria 
into any conflict in the Near East. The world remem- 
bers his famous declaration, ‘‘The whole Balkan ques- 
tion is not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 
grenadier,’’ and as long as he was in power he set his 
face against any active aid in the realization of Aus- 
trian ambitions. 

But unfortunately for Germany and the world, Bis- 
marck could not remain in power forever. In 1888 


came the death of the Emperor Frederick and the ac- 
cession 
later 


of the Kaiser William II. A few short months 
eame the inevitable conflict between the Iron 








Chancellor and his autocratic sovereign and Bismarck 
left Berlin forever. 

Then came a complete volte-face in German policy. 
The Kaiser, and with him the whole German people, 
from the humblest peasant to the ‘‘captains of indus- 
try,’’ began to dream a great dream. This was the 
creation of a great Teutonic Empire, to which its 
partisans gave the name of ‘‘Mittel Europa.’’ This 
was to include Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan 
Peninsula and Turkey. When this was created the 
Kaiser’s fiat would run from Koenigsberg-in-Preussen, 
on the Baltic, to Coveit, on the Persian Gulf. Europe 
would be cut clean in two down the center and Russia 
completely separated from the rest of Europe. 

The first step in this great combination was to estab- 
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lish such close relations with Austria-Hungary as would 
assure the supremacy of the Kaiser’s will. These two 
states had entered into an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance in 1879. This was renewed in 1892 and 1902 and 
the bonds finally drawn so tight that the Austrian 
Foreign Office, in matters of international policy, ended 
by practically accepting the orders of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, while the great general staff in Vienna became 
a mere department of the great general staff in Berlin. 

This is clear to anyone who has read the memoirs 
of Field Marshal Conrad von Hoetzendorf, the Aus- 
trian chief of staff, who sent dispatch upon dispatch 
to Berlin asking permission to loose the Austrian forces 
against the Kingdom of Serbia years before the World 
War. 

Austria-Hungary being thus reduced to the position 
of a German satrapy, the next field of German action 
was the Balkan Peninsula. Roumania’s adhesion to 
the ‘‘Mittel Europa’’ scheme was as- 
sured by the presence of a cousin of 
the Kaiser, Carl von Hohenzollern, on 
the throne of that country. Roumania 
entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Austria-Hungary in 1902 
and this treaty was renewed in 1910 
and was still in force (it only expired 
in 1915) when the World War begun. 

The support of Bulgaria was assured 
by placing Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, a German prince, on the throne 
of that country. Greece was won over 
by the Kaiser giving his sister Sophie 
in marriage to the Crown Prince Con- 
stantine. The latter was brought to 
Potsdam where he served for two years 
as an officer of the Prussian corps of 
guards and was thoroughly embued 
with the invincibility of German arms. 

After the wedding festivities at Ath- 
ens in October, 1889, the Kaiser pushed 
on to Constantinople where, with the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, he laid the foun- 
dations of the Turko-German alliance which played 
such an important role in the World War. Behind the 
Kaiser came the German captains of industry; the con- 
cession of the Berlin-Baghdad railway, the backbone of 
the ‘‘Mittel Europa’’ scheme, was obtained and the ac- 
tive construction of that line begun. General von der 
Golz and some scores of German staff officers were sent 
to Constantinople to reorganize the Turkish army, 
rearmed with Mauser rifles and Krupp guns. 

‘*Mittel Europa,’’ with the exception of one link, 
was thus complete. That link was Serbia. That king- 
dom had the good fortune of having at the head of its 
government the late Nicolas Pashitch, one of the great- 
est European statesmen of the nineteenth century. 
M. Pashitch saw the danger of the ‘‘Mittel Europa’’ 
scheme. He realized that if it was accepted by Serbia 
the king of that country would become a mere vassal 
of the German Kaiser. For thirty long years he, there- 
fore, resisted all the efforts of the Vienna government 
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to draw Serbia into the orbit of Austro-German policy, 
Nothing was left untried to break Serbian resistance, 
Threats and persuasion were tried in turn. A hostile 
tariff was erected to ruin Serbian commerce, but ll jn 
vain. The nation was determined to uphold its free. 
dom and independence to the last. 


Since diplomatic means had failed it became clear 
that the Central Powers would have recourse to /oree. 
All that was needed was a pretext. This was ‘ound 
on June 28, 1914. On that day the Archduke }*ran; 
Ferdinand, the heir to the Austrian throne, aid his 
consort, the Duchess of Hohenburg, were assassinated 
in the Bosnian town of Sarajevo by a seventeen-year. 
old schoolboy named Gabriel Prinzip. On the pretext 
that he was a Serb (how could it be otherwise in an 
Austrian province inhabited entirely by Serbs’) the 
Belgrade government was accused of complicity in the 
crime and on July 25 Baron Giesl von Gieslingen, 
the Austro-Hungarian Minister to Bel. 
grade, presented the famous ultimatum, 
probably the most insolent diplomatic 
document ever penned, giving the Ser. 
bian government 48 hours to satisfy 
the Austrian demands. 

It was not intended to be accepted. 
The Central Powers had decided that 
the moment had come for the creation 
of ‘‘Mittel Europa,’’ of which the 
crushing of Serbia was a necessary 
preliminary. In the interest of the 
maintenance of peace Serbia, in her re- 
ply, went to the utmost limit in her 
concessions to the Austrian demands. 
All these were accepted except two 
which, it was pointed out, would re- 
quire special legislation by the Serbian 
parliament. In addition the Belgrade 
government offered to submit the whole 
dispute to the International Arbitration 
Court at The Hague and to abide by 
its decision. But all in vain. Forty- 
eight hours later Austria-Hungary de- 
elared war on Serbia. Within a few days Germany, 
Russia, France and Great Britain were involved and 
the World War had begun. 

An Austrian army of about half a million men, under 
the command of Field Marshal von Potiorek, was given 
the mission of crushing Serbia. The remainder of the 
Austro-Hungarian army and the entire military forces 
of Germany were mobilized. Their mission should 
have been to prevent any interference on the part of 
France or Russia with the designs of the Centra! Pow- 
ers in the Balkan Peninsula. The war on the part of 
the latter, therefore, should have been an offens’ve one 
in the Balkans and a defensive one against France and 
Russia. 

The Central Powers counted on overrunning Serbia 
in the first four weeks of the war and on brinying in 
cn their side Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey. 
‘‘Mittel Europa’’ would be at once realized and Russia 
completely isolated from her French and Britisl: allies. 
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All the Central Powers would have to do would be to 
hold back Russia and France until the armed strength 
of Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, over a 
million men, with twice as many reserves, could be 
mobilized and thrown into the scale. With these tre- 
mendous forces hurled against her, France, it was 
confidently expected in Berlin and Vienna, would go 
down to defeat long before Great Britain could mobil- 
jze and train an army to come to her assistance. Once 
France was disposed of, the whole of this tremendous 
military power would be turned against Russia and 
that empire defeated in her turn. The Central Powers 
would then be masters of continental Europe. Then it 
would be the turn of Great Britain and the Kaiser 
would achieve supreme power. 

That this was not accomplished was due only to two 
factors, one the courage and bravery of the Serbian 
army and the other the error, due to Prussian arro- 
gance, that Germany made in not remaining on the 
stric’ defensive till the victory in the Balkans was as- 
sured. Instead of doing so her armies pushed on to 
the sattlefield of the Marne. 

Fur things on the Balkan front had not gone accord- 
ing ‘0 program. Field Marshal von Potiorek’s invasion 
of Serbia had been a complete fiasco and in four weeks 
his armies were hurled back across the Drina in hope- 
less rout. Twice again the Austrians returned to the 
attack but without avail and in the third attempt, the 
battle of the Kolubara, the disaster became complete. 
Von Potiorek’s army fled back across the Drina, a 
routed rabble. Tens of thousands of prisoners were 
taken and enough war material captured to equip three 
army corps. 

The Kaiser, however, could only look on helplessly 
as all his hopes of the immediate realization of ‘‘Mittel 
Europa’ went a-glimmering. On the battlefield of 
the Marne he had ‘‘got a wolf by the ear’’ and did 
not dare let go. His army had ‘‘to dig itself in’’ and 
go on the defensive. The Serbian successes had con- 
vinced the Italian government that the interest of Italy 
lay in joining forces with the Entente Powers and the 
attack on Austria on the Adige front began. 

Trench warfare became the order of the day. A 
line of trenches, such as the world had never seen, ran 
from the North Sea to the Swiss frontier. Switzer- 
land, to maintain her neutrality, had mobilized her 
small but extremely efficient army and created a line 
of strong defenses all along her frontiers. On the other 
side of Switzerland the Italian trenches began and con- 
tinued to the Adriatic. On the other side of that sea 
the Serbian front ran its trenches right up to the fron- 
tier of Roumania. Roumania, like Switzerland, had 
mobilized her forces to defend her neutrality. 

On the other side of Roumania the Russian trenches 
began and continued right up to the Baltic. The 
British, French and Italian fleets assured the blockade 
by sea. The Central Powers had now become a be- 
sieged fortress and were, slowly but surely, being stran- 
gled to death. They replied, however, by making Rus- 
Sia a besieged fortress in her turn. Turkey was brought 
into the war and the Dardanelles were closed, while 
the German fleet closed the entrance to the Baltic. 
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Russia was, therefore, completely isolated from her 
allies. Archangel and Vladivostok became the only 
ports by which supplies and war material could reach 
her. 

The Entente Powers accordingly resolved to break 
the strangle hold the Central Powers had thus estab- 
lished on Russia and a Franco-British force invaded 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. This plan was strategically 
sound but its tactical realization proved more difficult 
than had been expected. There was one thing, however, 
in favor of the Entente Powers. Turkey had no means 
of manufacturing ammunition and was completely de- 
pendent on Germany for her supplies. These were sent 
via Roumania and the Black Sea. 

When then, in the spring of 1915, the Entente Pow- 
ers brought such pressure to bear on Roumania that 
she closed her frontiers to the transport of war ma- 
terial to Turkey, the position of that country became 
eritical in the extreme. If Turkey could be put out 
of business and the strangle hold maintained on the 
Central Powers the end of the war was in sight. 

It was, therefore, clear to the meanest intelligence 
that it was a question of life and death for Germany 
to drive down to Constantinople and come to the rescue 
of her Turkish ally. In the preceding months Ger- 
many had, to a certain extent, recovered her liberty 
of action, and could now spare enough troops to carry 
out what Field Marshal von Potiorek had so inglori- 
ously failed to do. Orders were given to assemble an 
army of 300,000 men on the plains of Hungary for the 
invasion of Serbia. The command of this army was 
entrusted to Field Marshal von Mackensen, one of the 
most brilliant German commanders. 

In the month of July, 1915, the French aviation at- 
tached to the Serbian army reported the commencement 
of this concentration. The Belgrade government saw 
the danger. The military position of Serbia, in spite 
of the fact that every instant of the six months respite 
from actual fighting had been utilized to rest and re- 
eruit the army, to call out and train the new ‘‘classes,”’ 
to fill the depleted arsenals and to accumulate food 
stuffs and war stores of all kinds, was a critical one. 

When, therefore, it became evident that the country 
was threatened with a fresh attack and that this time 
the Austrian army was to be reinforced by German 
troops, the Serbian government was of opinion that it 
could no longer resist the new aggression single-handed. 
It, therefore, appealed to the Allies for help. 

It was from this moment that the latter made their 
greatest military and diplomatic failure. Instead of 
themselves sending the military aid demanded by the 
Serbs, the British, French and Russian governments 
declared they would obtain this from Bulgaria. This 
reply caused consternation in Belgrade. It was in vain, 
however, that M. Pashitch and his colleagues pointed 
out that Bulgaria was their worst enemy, that she had 
in 1913, at the instigation of Germany and Austria, 
neutralized the effects of the victorious war against 
Turkey by abandoning her Greek and Serbian allies, 
and had treacherously tried to stab them in the back; 
these objections were brushed aside and the Allies be- 
gan negotiating with the government at Sofia. Serbia 
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was to be left to defend the Danube front against the 
coming Austro-German invasion, while Bulgaria was 
to be induced to march on Constantinople as the ally 
of the Entente Powers. The fate of Europe was thus 
placed in the hands of Bulgaria’s German-born king. 
In order to get Bulgaria to do this the Allies offered 
to obtain for her, from the Bucharest government, the 
retrocession of the Dobrudja Province, wrested from 
her after her defeat by Serbia and Greece two years 
before; from Serbia a large part of Macedonia and 
from Greece the cession of the towns of Drama, Cavalla 
and Seres. If the Allies, who were thus disposing of 
property which did not belong to them, had deliber- 
ately desired to cool all enthusiasm for their cause in 
these states they would not have proceeded otherwise. 


M. Radoslavoff, the astute Bulgarian Premier, acting 
on orders from Berlin, pretended that a basis of agree- 
ment might be found on these lines and embarked on 
a series of deliberately long drawn-out negotiations. 
The truth was that Bulgaria was already pledged to 
the Central Powers and had been assured of a war 
chest of 200,000,000 gold marks. Germany further 
forced Turkey to cede to Bulgaria the port of Dedea- 
gatch, on the Agean and a strip of Thracian territory 
running up to it. 

M. Pashitch, the Serbian Premier, and M. Venizelos, 
the head of the Greek government, sent dispatch after 
dispatch to the Entente Powers, warning them that 
Bulgaria was going to betray them. But to all these 


warnings the Entente Powers turned a deaf ear and 
declared that the Sofia governme:it was one of the 
most loyal and upright in the world and was, beyond 


all doubt, coming in on the side of the Entente Powers 
and would march her armies on Constantinople. All 
these pretended negotiations on the part of Bulgaria 
were, of course, carried out in order to throw dust in 
the eyes of the Entente Powers and gain time for Ger- 
many and Austria to assemble their armies on the 
plains of Hungary. 

Then came the moment when, the Austro-German 
armies, having completed their concentration, Bulgaria 
threw off the mask and mobilized her army. Ani then 
came the crowning error of the Allies. Field Marshal 
Putnik, the Chief of Staff of the Serbian army, tele- 
graphed to London, Paris and Petrograd, askin per- 
mission to march the Serbian army across the frontier 
and attack the Bulgarians before they had completed 
their concentration. He declared that the Serbian army 
would be in Sofia in five days. Bulgaria being thus 
disposed of the Serbs could turn their full strength 
against the Austrian and German armies on the Dan- 
ube front. 

But not only was this permission refused } it the 
Entente Powers declared that if Serbia broke t!:o Bal- 
kan peace the Allies would leave her to her fate. Sir 
Edward Grey, the British Foreign Minister, sent for 
M. Boahkivitch, the Serbian Minister in Londo», and 
informed him that the Bulgarian mobilization w is not 
directed against Serbia. When M. Pashiteh was in- 
formed of this extraordinary communication was 
completely puzzled, for all the information in his hands 
went to show that the attack by Bulgaria was only 
a metter of hours. He concluded that there w ust be 
some secret understanding between Bulgaria and the 
Entente Powers of which he had not been informed. 
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He accordingly gave orders that the Serbian army, 
to avoid all danger of a Serb-Bulgarian ‘‘incident,’’ 
should be withdrawn five kilometers from the Bul- 
garian frontier and at the same time declared that any 
Serbian officer, whatever his rank, who should provoke 
any frontier incident would be pitilessly shot. 

Having thus tied the unfortunate Serbia hand and 
foot the Allies could only look on helplessly while the 
Central Powers and their Bulgarian ally proceeded to 
cut her throat. 

Four days later came the inevitable crash, when 300,- 
000 Austro-German troops began a tremendous attack 
‘he Danube front while 400,000 Bulgarians were 


upon 
ie across the western frontier. Field Marshal Put- 
nik with his 250,000 men performed prodigies of valor. 
For two long months he faced overwhelming odds. Cut 
off from all communication with the outside world, 
the Serbs fought with the courage of despair. The 
Britis!) and French began hastily landing troops at 
Salonica but they came too late. As far as saving 
Serbia was concerned the expedition was foredoomed 
to failure from the first. It was la moutarde aprés le 
diner as our French friends would say. 

Slowly, foot by foot, the Serbian armies fell back 
under the pressure of an enemy outnumbering them 
near!) three to one. But human strength has its limits, 
and o1 November 24, 1915, all that remained of King 
Peter's gallant army left Serbian territory and began 
its fateful march across the snow-clad mountains into 
Albania. The triumphant invaders were masters of 
Serbia. Their armies poured down to Constantinople 


and also proceeded to invest the entrenched camp on 
the Salonica front, established by the Army of the 
Orient, under the command of General Sarrail. 

Thousands of tons of ammunition were rushed to Con- 
stantinople to reprovision the Turkish armies. The 
first result of this was the abandonment by the British 
and French of the now hopeless enterprise on the Galli- 
poli Peninsula. The Danube had been the front line of 
that foree and once these were gone nothing was left 
but to evacuate. A month later Montenegro was occu- 
pied, Albania was invaded and the remnants of the 
Serbian army forced to take refuge in Corfu. Such 
was the disastrous result of the error, political and 
military, made by the Entente Powers. 

But it is when we consider what would have hap- 
pened if the Allies had listened to the counsels of the 
Balkan governments that the colossal nature of the 
errors committed becomes apparent. As far back as 
July, 1915, when the Austro-German menace first be- 
came apparent, the Serbian government urged the 
Allies to send 250,000 men to the Danube front. If this 
had been done the Austro-German armies would have 
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found themselves opposed by half a million men (250,- 
000 Anglo-French troops and 250,000 Serbs). With 
such a guarantee Roumania would at once have come 
into the war on the side of the Entente. This assurance 
was given M. Pashitch, the Serbian Premier, in the 
spring of 1915 by M. Bratiano, the Roumanian Prime 
Minister. This would have meant an additional 600,- 
000 men at the disposal of the Allies, making a total of 
1,100,000 bayonets on the Danube front. Under these 
circumstances M. Venizelos, who was then in power, 
would have forced King Constantine’s hand and 300,- 
000 Greeks would have swelled the forces of the Allies. 

If this had taken place Bulgaria would not have 
dared to move, or, if she had, would have been dis- 
posed of at short notice. The result would have been 
the creation of a fourth front for the Central Powers 
which they would not have defended with less than a 
million men. And these million men they did not 
have. Then would have followed the march across the 
Hungarian pusta to Budapest. 

Once the Allies were in possession of the Hungarian 
capital, the Austrian army facing the Italians in the 
Trentino would have become untenable. The Italian 
army would have poured across into Austrian terri- 
tory. With Vienna thus menaced from two sides, 
Austrian resistance would have been broken and 
Germany would have been face to face, single-handed, 
with Europe in arms, and defeat in a few weeks or at 
most a few months would have been certain. 

That this result was not achieved is due to the fact 
that the diplomats of the Allies allowed themselves 
to be deceived by an astute politician like M. Rados- 
lavoff and his unscrupulous German-born sovereign. 
The French at once drew the logical conclusion from 
the errors committed. M. Deleassé, the French For- 
eign Minister resigned. But this did not satisfy the 
French Parliament and the Viviani Ministry, as the 
result of the errors of its Balkan policy, was driven 
from power. 

The Germans had thus realized their aim. ‘‘Mittel 
Europa’’ had become a fait accompli but it was not 
the ‘‘Mittel Europa’’ of the Kaiser’s dreams. As 
long as the Salonica front menaced the Berlin-Con- 
stantinople railway the German hold was a precarious 
one. The struggle on the French and Russian fronts 
had ealled for too great an effort on the part of the 
Central Powers; there had been nowhere such a clean- 
cut, decisive victory as would foree the Entente 
Powers to bow to the decision of arms and make 
peace on German terms. Though successful the Cen- 
tral Powers no longer had the ‘‘knock out punch”’ such 
as was required to impose their will on their adversaries 
and so the struggle continued. 

(To Be Continued) 


It 1s NoT ENOUGH to put an army into the field; it must be well trained to be ef- 


fective.—MiITCHELL. 





Recognition of Merits and Deficiencies 


By Major Ralph E. Jones, Infantry 


NSPECTIONS, competitions, prizes, decorations, 
I pennants, citations, rewards, commendation, bawl- 
ings out, and punishments are matters with which 
we army officers are very much concerned in connec- 
tion with our daily work with soldiers. These matters 
comprise the application of practical psychology in 
the work that the government is paying us to do. In 
all of this there is essentially but one purpose—to spur 
the soldier on to his best efforts. The underlying pur- 
pose is to improve the appearance and efficiency of 
our organizations. Since all of this has but a single 
purpose, a careful consideration of how that purpose 
can be achieved to the highest degree and most easily, 
is worthy of some time and thought. 

The degree of desire in the mind of the soldier to 
respond to our will is the crux of the matter. To what 
extent will ‘‘this or that’’ action on our part engender 
in his mind a desire to do our bidding or to what ex- 
tent will it influence him reversely? This all sounds 
very theoretical but, in reality, it is of the highest 
practical importance. If our mental conception in 
this field is deficient and we are, in consequence, not 
able to answer correctly in our minds the various types 
of specific questions suggested by the above general 
question, we shall be much less able and efficient as 
leaders and officers. 

Although it is true that not all soldiers respond alike 
to the various types of stimuli, the great majority of 
them react pretty much the same. The reaction of the 
majority is, therefore, our most important and first 
consideration. In the discussion that follows, it is to 
be understood that we are dealing with one of the 
majority ; not with an outstandingly exceptional ease. 

The primary motives that actuate the soldier in striv- 
ing to do that which he ought to do are hope, pride, 
affection, and fear. The chief factors hindering such 
endeavor are lack of motive, lack of self-confidence, 
resentment, and fear or likelihood of personal sacrifice. 
These barren primary motives require elaboration. To 
put it more clearly, they are: 

1. Hope of favorable reputation. 

2. Hope of practical reward. 

3. Pride of workmanship. 

4. Pride of favorable reputation. 

5. Affection for leader, comrades, 
country. 

6. Fear of unfavorable reputation. 

7. Fear of practical punishment. 

The ignorant leader, the psychological monstrosity, 
who thinks that the outstanding motive of the soldier 
is the seventh and that the only other is the second, is 
sadly in need of enlightenment. 

Men are to be treated as men, not as babies, yet he 
who ruthlessly or ignorantly destroys affection, hope, 
and self-confidence, and inspires resentment by unfair 


unit, army, 
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treatment, can never build a thoroughly efficient or. 
ganization through fear of practical punishment. He 
can never inspire personal loyalty. However brilliant 
he may be otherwise, he can never be successfu! as g 
leader. 

The foregoing paragraphs furnish the basis for our 
practical psychology of leadership. The deductions 
that give us rules for procedure are relatively simple 
and obvious. 

The arch-enemies of leadership are psychological; in. 
difference, unfairness, and an overbalanced excess of 
fault-finding with a corresponding rarity of recogni- 
tion of merit. There is no need for the leader to rant 
and rave about the errors that he notices. It is true 
that in many or most eases they should not be ignored, 
But it is usually sufficient to indicate them clearly, 
briefly and in a kindly manner. On the other hand, 
any outstanding excellence should never be passed by 
in apparent blindness. To recognize merit, though 
ever so briefly, is to inspire loyalty and increased ef- 
forts. To ignore merit is to discourage, and create in- 
difference. 

It is difficult to go about, day after day, making cor. 
rections here and there in a kindly way and commend- 
ing for this and that. Moreover, the fair-minded recog. 
nition of merits and deficiencies (especially merits) 
brings about greater psychological results if put up on 
a pedestal, so to speak. A little prominence and pub- 
licity brings potently into the picture hope and pride 
in relation to favorable reputation. In consequence of 
these considerations, the desired results are easily 
brought about in a large measure when action that 
brings merits into publicity can be taken in a practie- 
able way, with fairness, without destroying hope, and 
without serious objection due to other considerations. 
This leads us to the subject of competitions, the worth- 
iness of which, in a general way, is widely recognized. 

To compete is to strive to equal or excel the attain- 
ments of others who have the same or a like objective. 
Competitions may be divided into two important 
classes. In the one form, there can be but one real 
winner—the one that excels all others. In the other 
form, there can be a number of winners, all of equally 
recognized merit, provided all such reach a dete mined 
standard. To win the selection as orderly for t/\e com- 
manding officer exemplifies the first form; to ‘‘ make” 
expert rifleman exemplifies the second. These forms of 
competition might be termed uniwinner and mi'!tiwil- 
Often the conditions are such that only one form 


ner. 
is suitable. In other situations the form is «pen t0 
choice. Wherever it can be satisfactorily applied, it 


is believed that the multiwinner competition is psy- 
chologically much superior to and more effective thal 
the uniwinner. One of the chief reasons for ths is the 
lesser degree of discouragement involved. in the 
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multiwinner ease, the competitors generally feel that 
they can achieve the honor of full success if they will 
determinedly put forth their best efforts. If they strive 
diligently, they are not likely to be disappointed, if 
they do not strive, they know that they cannot reason- 
ably expect success. On the other hand, in the uni- 
winner case, a competitor may strive his utmost and 
put forth a very superior performance only to find that 
he has lost all recognition due to a trival fractional 
margin possessed by one of his rivals. 

If competitions are overdone, they can easily lose 
their merit and become detrimental. This is especially 
true of those of the uniwinner class that are organiza- 
tional or not wholly fair. When a competition causes 
men io put forth a degree of effort out of all propor- 
tion 10 the needs of the situation or causes them to 
expend considerable sums of personal funds for un- 
warranted purposes, the competition has gone beyond 
its proper limits. The ideal military competition has 
for its objective the attainment of a wholly desirable 
military purpose and it simply encourages the neces- 
sary cilort to reach the objective, with a minimum ele- 


ment of discouragement and a minimum possibility of 
unfairness. 

On two oceasions during the past ten years, I have 
instituted in different units at different stations a form 
of multiwinner competition that astonished me with its 
high degree of practical success. The procedure was 


substantially the same in both eases. I shall try to 
describe it briefly. 

The competitors were the companies of a battalion. 
As battalion commander, I was the inspector and judge. 
With frequeney and regularity and always on Satur- 
day, but not each week for a particular company, I 
made thorough inspections of the several companies. 
A smal] mimeographed form was used for recording the 
grades pertaining to a company. The scope of the in- 
spection was divided into several items. Men in ranks 
was one; it included the condition and appearance of 
the men, their clothing, arms, and equipment. Kitchen, 
mess hall and garbage cans constituted another item. 
All parts of the barracks and outside police were in- 
cluded somewhere. In the barrack items, some one 
noncommissioned officer or soldier was in charge of 
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each. The various items had different weights assigned 
for the determination of the company score. Men in 
ranks counted much more heavily than Outside police. 
The grade awarded each item was either Excellent, 
Very good, or no grade. Excellent counted twice as 
much as Very good. In the front hall of the company 
barrack was a large wooden special bulletin board upon 
which were painted the name of the items, and opposite 
each item were hooks upon which could be hung a 
small lettered metal plate. After the inspection of a 
company, Es and VGs were hung upon the special 
bulletin board. If any item was less than VG, there 
was no award to the company as a whole. If all items 
were VG or better and the total weighted score was 
closer to a perfect score than to a straight VG score, 
the company was awarded a large white E. If an E 
was won for every item, the company was awarded a 
large gold E. There was a place over the main front 
doorway of the barrack, on the outside, prepared for 
the hanging of a large painted wooden plaque, the 
regimental coat of arms. A white or gold metal E, as 
the case might be, was superimposed upon the plaque. 
If no large letter was won, the coat of arms was kept 
in the storeroom. The grade awarded remained until 
the next inspection of that company. When a gold E 
was won, the next graded inspection of that company 
was omitted and the company had a holiday. 

I have said that I was astonished by the success of 
this system. It required a minimum of effort by the 
company commanders. There was a pronounced spirit 
of confidence and determination throughout among 
the men. At the first inspection most companies failed 
to win a white E. The improvement in appearance 
was rapid and continuous. In less than three months, 
each company had a gold E, fairly won. An entirely 
different standard of appearance was established, seem- 
ingly with a considerable degree of permanence. 

The excellent results achieved with this particular 
system is perhaps of slight importance to officers gen- 
erally, but the principle illustrated is of great im- 
portance. Merit should be recognized—fairly, sensibly, 
with adequate frequency, and with such prominence as 
may be appropriate. It is thus that efficient organiza- 
tions are perfected, and thus that men in authority 
succeed as leaders. 


It IS OF THE UTMOST IMPORTANCE to educate and retain a body of officers suffici- 
ent for all the labors preparatory to war, 
ing them, and putting them in motion in 


capable of forming soldiers, of supply- 
the event of war.—EATON. 





The Red Cross and Its Duty to the 
Ex-Service Man 


the ex-service men, as well as to those on uctive 
duty, have their roots in the Treaty of Geneva 
and constitute 


Tri obligations of the American Red Cross to 


and from its Congressional Charter, 


one of its most sacred charges. 
During the last year these duties took on a new 
and deep significance because of the exigencies of the 


The ueueay Red Cross = 


recent depression. At no time since the Armistice 
have so many Red Cross chapters and branches been 
engaged in home service work for the ex-service men 
and their families. Not since those crowded days have 
so many cases been handled. In January, (19338) 3,179 
of the 3,700 Red Cross chapters were engaged in relief 


work to ex-service men, and together with the na. iona] 
organization had handled 528,000 cases duriny the 
year; the largest number reported since the ‘Vorld 
War. 

This important phase of Red Cross work is coutiny. 
ing with the probability that the load will be maierial- 
ly inereased during the period in which unemployment 
remains a major problem. Moreover new legis!ation, 
with its drastic reductions in federal benefits for 
veterans, and curtailment of hospitalization privileges, 
will undoubtedly bring heavier pressure upon the Red 
Cross. This pressure will bear seriously upon com- 
munities and chapters which have carried on during 
the depression, and who will feel the responsibility 
of dealing meticulously with the work of obtaining, 
preparing and presenting all kinds of claims evidence 
for the ex-service men. No veteran need go to the 
expense of consulting a lawyer as to his status. The 
Red Cross workers exist to give him interpretations 
of the new legislation, and to assist in preparing his 
claims, free of any cost. 

No picture of the Red Cross effort for the ex-service 
men would be complete without featuring the Junior 
Red Cross. Through the adoption of Veterans’ hos- 
pitals and Army and Navy hospitals throughout the 
country by schools where the Junior Red Cross is 
established, a mutually helpful relation between the 
boys and girls of our country and its defenders is 
being cherished. To these heroes of the World War 
the children give a quality of hero worship which 
finds expression. in seasonal gifts in such numbers that 
each patient receives a remembrance. In addition to 
these hand-made tributes, the hospitals are supplied 
with flowers, games, place-cards and favors of all kinds. 
Girls in cooking classes supply cakes, jams and jellies. 
Boys in manual training schools make chess and 
checkerboards, games of all types, besides tables, read- 
ing racks, trays, vases, writing tables, ete. Art «lasses 
furnish posters and wall decorations. In each school 
this work is done as a classroom project. At tlic holi- 
days the Juniors give entertainments and carol svrvices 
in the wards. 

During the annual Roll Call of the America: 
Cross the Juniors give valued assistance at ¢ 
offices to those who are soliciting the memb: 
which finance the nation-wide program of the G 
Mother. 
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THE PRIMARY DUTY of government is the national defense —-THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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From Class B Trucks to Armored Cars 


Effective Conversion by U. S. Army Troops in China 


ONVERSION of two Class B trucks into armored 
t ws combining in an unusual degree simplicity 
of construction, fire power, mobility, and protection 
of erow was recently successfully accomplished by the 














Above: A Class B truck as 
an armored car—the overhead 
plates are in place and the 
car is ready for action. 

Right: The improvised ar- 
mored car with the overhead 
plates down to show the crew. 
Note the camouflage to con- 
ceal the true loop-holes. 


United 
China. 

The cars were constructed with a particular view 
to their utilization in accordance with the mission of 
the troops in China, which ineludes the protection of 
the lives and property of American citizens residing 
in the Tientsin area. In principle it is contemplated 
to ewploy the two ears as a single combat unit, each 
supporting the other. The unit may be employed in 
attack or counter attack, but is not intended for use 
in defense. Use of the trucks will probably be re- 


States Army troops stationed in Tientsin, 


stricted largely to paved roads, but their employment 
on unsurfaced roads and across country over hard 
soil is entirely practicable. By the use of flanged 
wheels the cars may easily be adapted to run on rail- 
way tracks. 

The possible tactical missions envisaged for the em- 
ployment of the armored truck unit are on close and 
distant reconnaissance, as a street patrol or in street 
fighting; in the attack of a locality, such as a village; 
in the advance of an infantry attack or in conjunction 
therewith; as security to a convoy, and as a rescue 
unit. 

The use of the cars as a rescue unit would be par- 
ticularly applicable in Tientsin, where a situation 
might conceivably arise in which it would be necessary 
to convey American citizens residing in areas located 

at considerable dis- 
tanees from the 
American compound, 
through danger zones 
to places of safety. 
Two main tasks 
were involved in the 
conversion of the 
trucks, which were 
accomplished with- 
out major modifica- 
tions in the chassis 
or bodies. These 











The Two Armored Cars Constructed by the United States Army 
Troops at Tientsin, China. 
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were the armoring of the cabs and engines and the 
construction of combat turrets in the bodies of the 
trucks. Each of the tasks involved the building of 
a basic hull of five-sixteenths inch mild steel, riveted 
to an angle steel skeleton. Bolted to this hull, and 
covering it completely, is a covering or reinforcing 
layer of steel plate of similar thickness. 

Protection for the top of the engine is provided by 
one thickness of five-sixteenths inch plate, while two 
layers of the same material protect the crank case 
from frontal and flanking fire. 

The problem of devising adequate overhead protec- 
tion against thrown missiles for the operating person- 
nel in the cab of the car and the combat force in the 
turret was solved by providing alternate hinged and 
fixed covers of a single thickness of steel plate one- 
eighth inch thick. This affords sufficient protection, 
with a minimum of weight, against ordinary missiles, 
such as bricks, stones, bottles, and even hand grenades. 
The overhead plate is considered entirely adequate, as 
protection against small arms fire is not a requisite. 

All protective armor on the cars can be removed in 
a short time and the trucxs restored to their original 
condition. Similarly the change from truck to ar- 
mored car can be effected with equal ease. 

Both the roof of the cab and the combat turret roof 
are hinged to provide free use of fixed armament, 
proper ventilation, and convenient entrance and exit 
of personnel, and in addition are properly trussed to 
reduce vibration. 

By careful planning and utilization of all possible 
space in both cab and turret, it has been possible to 
provide the cars with a very effective fixed armament 
ef four heavy Browning machine guns each, three 
such guns being mounted in the turret of each ear. 
On one car, the forward machine gun is placed on 
the cab roof, while on the other the gun is suspended 
in a cradle inside the cab, the front shield of which 
is loop-holed to permit frontal fire. The turret 
guns are mounted on standard cradles suitably at- 
tached by brackets to the walls. 

Beside the fixed armament of the cars, each is 
capable of carrying, in addition to the individual arms 
of the combat personnel, an auxiliary armament of 
four automatic rifles, four riot guns, and such material 
in the way of hand grenades, smoke grenades, and 
tear gas bombs as the particular mission may warrant. 
Both cab and turret are fully loop-holed to permit 
the use of small arms, and the amount of dead space 
outside the cars has been reduced to a minimum. 

Each truck is capable of accommodating operating 
and combat personnel up to a maximum of fourteen 
men. For combat purposes the minimum personnel 
is considered to consist of a car commander, driver, 
assistant driver, and four machine gunners. Addi- 
tional personnel up to the maximum capacity of the 
ear would probably be made up of riflemen and auto- 
riflemen. 


Entrance to the combat turret may be effected not 
only through the hinged roof, but also through a trap 
door in the floor of the truck body. 


Use of this trap 
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door not only permits entrance to and exit from the 
car with a minimum of exposure, but also provides g 
convenient means for laying down gas or smoke and 
the discharge of firearms and hand grenades. 

Tests on the armor of the cab and turret show that 
it offers complete protection against bullets of not 
more than .30 (or metric equivalent) caliber. 

A notable feature of the cars is the camouflaging of 
the armor. By means of a clever arrangemeiit of 
painted lines it has been made almost impossible for 
a potential enemy to pick out quickly the slits and 
loop-holes provided for the use of the operating ani 
combat personnel. 

Trial runs of the cars indicate their maneuverability 
as approximately equal to that of the original Class B 
trucks, operated with a full load, and the combined 
weight of armor, armament, and maximum personnel 
is well within the rated capacity of the trucks. 

The work of converting the trucks into armored 
cars was carried out by Chinese mechanics under the 
supervision of Captain Paul E. Leiber, 15th Infantry, 
and Private First Class E. H. Stephenson, Quarter. 
master Corps. The workmen employed apparently 
took as much interest in the job as their foreign super- 
visors, and cheerfully put forth their best efforts to 
turn out a ereditable product. The ultimate success 
of the project, however, would not have been attained 
had it not been for the skill, patience, and ingenuity 
displayed on the part of Captain Leiber and Private 
First Class Stephenson, both of whom practically lived 
at the Chinese iron works during the period in which 
the cars were under construction. 

An interesting point in connection with the conver- 
sion of the trucks is that all operations, except the 
drilling of rivet holes, were carried out by hand, with- 
out the use of any of the power machinery, such as 
forming presses, rolls, shears, and other facilities com- 
monly available in iron works at home. 

Another feature of the work worthy of note was the 
low proportion of labor costs to material costs. In 
America the former usually amount to about eighty- 
five percent of the cost of the finished product, but in 
this case the labor came only to fifteen percent of the 
total expenditure. This is easily understood in view 
of the fact that in Tientsin skilled ironworkers re 
ceive about seventy-five cents United States currency 
per week, while apprentices are paid nothing, although 
they do receive their board. The wages of the shop 
foreman amounted to the munificent sum of twenty- 
five cents per day, U. S. currency. 

Taking advantage of the low cost of labor and by 
the exercise of good judgment and eareful planning 
in the purchase of the necessary materials, it was pos 
sible to complete the conversion of the ears for the 
almost unbelievably smal! sum of two hundred and 
five dollars, U. S. currency. 

Extensive tests are now being undertaken to deter- 
mine the most economical methods of operation of the 
cars, aS well as their most effective tactical employ- 
ment as a combat unit. 
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NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF CAVALRY 
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What Would You Do 
In a Situation Like This? 


APTAIN Peepsyte had to admit that things were 

not turning out as he and the Squadron Com- 
mander had expected. The enemy was considerably 
stronger than had been anticipated, and the attack of 
of the 85th Cavalry, instead of being a rapid advance 
to its objective, was developing into a very slow-moving 
fire fight. The sketch above shows the disposition of 
Peepsyte’s war strength troop within its limiting 
boundaries. The spring wagon loaded with 5 boxes 
of rifle ammunition (1200 rounds per box) and 4 boxes 
of M. G. ammunition (1500 rounds per box) was halted 
on the road as close as it could get to the troop. Each 
rifleman had entered the fight with 150 rounds of am- 


munition, The light machine guns carried their 950 


rounds on each gun pack horse, and the four light ma- 
chine gun ammunition pack horses, each with 1500 
rounds, were with the led horses of the 4th Platoon. 
The 4th Platoon (dismounted support) had not yet 
entered the action. Because it was expected the attack 
would move forward much more rapidly than was 
proving to be the case, the horses had been left mobile. 
Captain Peepsyte, observing the action with his sec- 
ond in command, Captain Mettle-Fowling, at the 
Troop O. P., began to realize that the platoons could 
not carry the action through with their remaining am- 
munition. A system of ammunition supply was be- 
coming an immediate and imperative necessity. If you 
were Captain Peepsyte, faced with the problem of 
getting ammunition to the firing line, 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
(For Solution Turn the Page) 
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A SOLUTION 

Captain Peepsyte turned to Captain Mettle-Fowling: 
‘Start ammunition forward to the assault platoons 

at once, on this general plan: establish an ammunition 
replenishing point (ARP) in rear of each assault 
platoon, and notify platoon commanders that the am- 
munition is there. Send three of the L. M. G. ammuni- 
tion packs up at onee, one per assault platoon to the 
platoon ARP, then back to the spring wagon to reload 
and return. Hold the fourth in reserve. Send horse- 
holders with one led horse apiece from each platoon to 
the spring wagon to bring up rifle ammunition to the 
platoon ARP. You arrange the details.’’ 

Peepsyte then wrote and dispatched the following 
message to the Squadron Commander: 

‘“Request my escort wagon (combat) be spotted at 
Village ‘‘X’’ in the next hour. I must have M. G. and 
rifle ammunition without delay. I will send my spring 
wagon wherever you direct.”’ 

DISCUSSION 

Peepsyte has three platoons engaged; counting out 
eighteen horseholders and nine corporals not firing, 
there are 45 riflemen in action, and six light machine 
guns. Assuming a maximum rate of fire of 5 rounds 
per minute per rifleman and 20 rounds per minute per 
light machine gun, the ammunition with which the 
platoon entered the action will be practically exhausted 
at the end of 30 minutes’ fire fight for the riflemen and 
40 minutes for the light guns. It is obvious that steps 
for the resupply of ammunition must be taken in a fire 
fight, as soon as the troops are committed. 

Peepsyte has an immediately available reserve con- 
sisting of: 

a. 41. M. G. ammunition packs carrying 1500 rounds 

each, representing about 50 minutes of fire. 

b. The ammunition with the 4th Platoon and the 
Horseholders, representing about 20 minutes of fire 
for the troop. 

c. The spring wagon, loaded with: 

5 boxes of rifle ammunition (100 bandoleers or 

6000 rounds), representing about 30 minutes of fire. 

4 boxes of L. M. G. ammunition (6000 rounds), 
or about 50 minutes of fire. 

At his disposal, after ammunition carried into ac- 
tion with the assault platoons is consumed, is a mini- 
mum of about 30 minutes of rifle and about 50 minutes 
of L. M. G. fire. Due to temporary cessations in fire 
incident to the normal development of the action, Cap- 
tain Peepsyte may anticipate that he has ammunition 
sufficient for approximately an hour of combat. 

There are many methods by which Peepsyte might 
have established his ammunition supply system; the 
one given above is based on: 

1. Platoons ARP’s, which means getting the ammuni- 
tion, under troop control, as close to the points of 
consumption as possible. 

2. Supplying L. M. G. ammunition by use of the L. 
M. G. ammunition pack horses initially dumping 
their loads and then refilling at the spring wagon. 

~*Bandoleers may be conveniently carried on a led horse with a 


McClellan Saddle by passing the stirrup leather through the ban- 
doleers, which then hang across the saddle. The stirrups should 


be laced into the web girth to secure the load. 
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3. Carrying up rifle ammunition to platoon ARP by 
platoon details using led horses as pack animal 
for the bandoleers.* 

4. Turning the details of execution over to the second 
in command. 

5. Maintaining a local reserve close to the firing line 
under troop control, consisting of one L. M. ©. am. 
munition pack horse and the rifle ammunition op 
the horseholders and in the support platoon. 

6. Taking prompt steps with a view to replenishing 
the stock of ammunition taken from the spring 
wagon. (Department of Tactics, The Cavalry 
School). 


Equipment Development and Experi- 
ments 


HE following development and experiments being 
made by the 2nd Cavalry at Fort Riley, should be 
of considerable interest to the Cavalry at large. 

Trailer. Several types of trailers have been de- 
vised which ean be drawn by trucks, then detached 
therefrom and used as two-horse vehicles. Photo- 
graphs 1 and 2 herewith show one type of trailer 
which has been experimented with. Note that 
when detached it is drawn by two pack horses, 
The weight of the harness, exclusive of pack, is 
33 pounds, the pay load of the trailer is 1,000 
pounds, gross weight 2,000 pounds. 

Pack Equipment. The development of a general 
cargo hanger by Col, A. E. Phillips, Cav., and now 
in use with the 2nd Cavalry, has been an important 
step in simplifying the packing of general cargoes 
of various kinds. Photo No. 3 shows the essential 
characteristics of this new hanger. The most im- 
portant item in this new development is the slid- 
ing shelf, which replaces the troublesome sling 
rope of the hitched load. The shelf can be ad- 
justed at different heights to suit the particular 
load to be carried. Since this hanger method elim- 
inates or greatly reduces the use the difficult rope 
hitches, this ne wpack is a very important de- 
velopment in handling eargo pack properly in 
time of war when inexperienced personnel may be 
called upon to operate pack transportation. 

Stream Crossing Expedients. Most ingenious 
schemes are being practiced in the 2nd Cavalry 
for crossing equipment over streams in flozts “by 
utilizing only what is carried on the trooper or 
on the horse. Photo No. 4 shows a bundle being 
done up in shelter halves for floating over a si ream. 
It contains the full field equipment of tw: men 
including reserve ration, 20 pounds of grain, 42 
rounds of pistol and 180 rounds of rifle ammuni- 
tion—total weight 180 pounds. Photo No. 5 shows 
a machine gun float done up in mantas anc con- 
tains two pack saddles, two sets of hangers, all- 
munition boxes, spare parts, 1,800 rounds ammuni- 
iion, caliber .30, and two light machine guns. 
Total weight, 422 pounds. Photo No. 6 shows how 
these bundles are floated across a stream. 
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Bayarpo. The year book of Yaguachi Cavalry Regi- 

ment No. 1, Army of Ecuador, 1932. 

Reviewed by 1st Lieut. C. C. Clendenen, 5th Cavalry. 

In a previous article in the CavALry JOURNAL, the 
present writer expressed the view that there is a 
veritable wealth of military history and tradition in 
Latin America. ‘‘Bayardo,’’ the year book of the 
Yaguachi Cavalry Regiment No. 1, of the Ecuadorian 
Army, is ample evidence of the truth of this view. 

The Yaguachi Regiment, stationed in the capital, 
Quito, is a regiment with a long and honorable history. 
It had its birth in the epic struggles for the freedom 
of Latin America from Spain, having been organized 
in 1822, by Marshall Sucre, and was named in com- 
memoration of his first victory on the soil of the present 
country of Ecuador. It took ‘‘Honor and Loyalty’’ as 
its regimental mcito and from the very first has main- 
tained a tradition of steadfastness and discipline of 
which any regiment in the world might be proud. 

The year book, ‘‘Bayardo’’ is both a chronicle of 
regimental activities during 1932 and a forum for pro- 
fessional discussion. The American cavalryman will 
be interested to note similarities between his duties and 
those of the Ecuadorian officer, and he will be still 
more interested to note the marked differences. The 
round of training, the purely routine duties, the vie- 
tory of the regimental football team, the defeat of the 
regimental polo team—all these have a very familiar 
sound. But being called on to suppress a riot between 
students and police and three days of nasty fighting 
in suppressing a mutiny of certain disaffected units of 
the capital garrison are something else. 

The American reader will feel appreciative on 
reading one note in particular. ‘‘February 25. For 
the purpose of celebrating the bicentenary of the 
Father of one of the great democracies of the world, 
Washington, the Army rendered homage to the Hero 
of Mt. Vernon, holding a conference in our barracks, 
on the work and personality of the Liberator of the 
United States.’’ 

The professional viewpoint of the man who lives 
in the other half of the world is always of interest. 
In ‘‘Bayardo”’ there is a group of articles worthy of 
the attention of any thoughtful soldier. For example, 
Captain Ruben Calderon, who is a professor in the 
Escuela Superior de Guerra, writes on the ‘‘Squadron 
in Combat.’’ The discussion (based on a regimental 
organization very similar to our own) is much broader, 
however, than the title would lead the reader to sup- 
pose. It is actually a broad discussion of Cavalry 
Combat, and Captain Calderon reaches conclusions in 
close agreement with those which are orthodox in our 
service. 

Colonel Darquea contributes a somewhat philosophi- 
eal article on ‘‘War.’’ ‘‘In order to condemn war,”’ 
writes Colonel Darquea, ‘‘The ultrapacifists (they seem 
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to have them in Eeuador, too) condemn the Army, as 
if it alone were the cause of wars. No, gentl men, 
soldiers also possess that moral quality called reason, 
and hence they condemn war. But, unfortunitely, 
reason does not govern the world. The instincis of 
man have not changed. Man is born with the neces. 
sity for bread, and if necessary he will defend his 
bread—then he takes the sword.’’ 

Ecuador, like Mexico, employs her army as a means 
of educating the peasant who cannot be reached by a 
more conventional system of schools. The troop 
schools are evidently an important feature of the 
Yaguachi Regiment’s activities, although it would seem 
that few countries place quite as much stress on the 
education of the soldier as Mexico does. 

‘‘Bayardo’’ is illustrated by a large number of 
photographs, showing many features of the year’s ac. 
tivities and of the regiment’s home and personnel. The 
veterinary is shown operating on an injured horse, an 
officer is shown reading the paper in the comfortable- 
looking, well-stocked regimental library, various officers 
are shown taking jumps in excellent form. And toa 
foreigner, most interesting of all are photographs of 
various incidents in the four days’ battle of Quito, to 
which reference has been made already. 

Early in the morning of August 27, 1932, the Bolivar 
Regiment of Artillery, stationed in the capital, pro- 
claimed a revolution because of the expulsion of a 
certain member of the National Congress. The national 
police and the Manabi and Constitution Battalions of 
Infantry joined the revolution at once, leaving the 
Yaguachi Regiment as the only loyal unit in Quito. 
Under the command of its energetic Lieutenant Colonel, 
Alberto Enriquez, the Yaguachi took prompt measures 
to prevent surprise, improvised a train, equipped itself 
for field service, and withdrew to the south, all in a 
few hours time. The High Command of the Army 
acted promptly and by the next day had assembled at 
Latacunga a force comprising the Yaguachi Reginent, 
two battalions of infantry, a battalion of Enginvers, 
and a regiment of Artillery. The force moved on (uito 
at once, and after four days of fierce and incessant 
fighting, the revolution was completely broken, and the 
capital again in possession of the government. 

The officers of the Yaguachi Regiment are to be con- 
gratulated on producing a year book of which they can 
well be proud and which must prove interesting to any 
military reader who happens to understand the Spanish 
language. 


~ 
THE EvoLUTION OF THE ENDURANCE, SPEED AND 8? AyY- 
ING POWER oF THE RAcE Horse. By W. J. Stewart 
MeKay, M.B., M.Ch., B.Se. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
309 pages, Illustrated, $5.00. 
The author is a surgeon of some note in Australia, 
and the author of many published articles om race 
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horses. His interest lies principally in the develop- 
ment of the physiology of the race horse, which has 
prought about the characteristic ‘‘staying heart’’ of 
the suecessful race horse. 

Although the evolution of the horse is traced from 
some 40 million years back, when he was an animal 
about the size and appearance of the fox and travelled 
on five toes, it is the heart of the horse in which Dr. 
McKay is principally interested and to which he de- 
votes most of this book. And by heart is meant the 
physical organ. 

One often hears it said of a popular horse ‘‘He has 
a great heart,’’ meaning that he will give his best and 
never quit. Few of us who use this expression realize 
that ‘he heart of ‘‘the true stayer’’ is actually a better 
pump than that of the nag who ‘‘quit like a dog’’ at 
the «nd of six furlongs. Dr. MeKay shows through 
scientific study extending over a number of years that 
the ieart of the ‘‘true stayer’’ has been developed 
through selective breeding into a more powerful organ 
witli thicker walls and larger ventricles than that of 
the liorses of a century ago, whose track records are 
now broken by what we would term second rate horses. 

Not only has this evolution of the heart taken place, 
but Dr. MeKay goes on to show that every horse has 
his ‘‘Inherited Heart Distance.’’ The sprinter is at 
his best at 6 furlongs, the true stayer at 16 furlongs, 
while the endurance horse shows his contempt for dis- 
tance by going 16 miles or more without sign of dis- 
tress. And just as one would never think of putting 
an endurance horse up against a sprinter for 6 fur- 
longs, it is quite as futile to ask a 6-furlong horse to 
race a true stayer for two miles. When the horse 
reaches his heart distance, the heart does not get the 
blood around fast enough, lactic acid slows up mus- 
cular action, carbon dioxide smothers the breathing 
apparatus, and the man with money on him says the 
horse is yellow. 

The great Australian horse Phar Lap, ‘‘the greatest 
racer of all time,’’ to whom the book is dedicated, con- 
firmed most of the author’s theories about the ‘‘stay- 
ing heart,’’ and although his untimely death was most 
deplorable, Dr. McKay was fortunate in being able 
actually to examine, weigh and measure his heart. 

The book is written in a pleasing style, and will ap- 
peal to all who are interested in horses, whether they 
breed them, ride them, train them, bet on them, or just 
like them. 
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Operations of National Guard 


UE to drastic cuts in the Budget of the National 

Guard Bureau it will be necessary to curtail 
some activities during the present fiscal year. In 
arriving at the distribution of funds General Leach 
insisted that the field training of the National Guard 
be provided for completely. This has been done and 
all organizations have had their scheduled camps this 
summer. Funds will be reserved for those whose camps 
are scheduled for next June and they will have them 
on a normal basis. 

A C.P.X. was scheduled for the Seventh Corps Area 
this year, but it had to be eliminated. It will be pro- 
vided for when the budget goes back to normal and 
the funds for it can be provided. 

Camp construction, maintenance and repairs are 
limited to emergencies only. It is to be hoped that 
the curtailment of this work will be compensated for 
by an allotment of funds from the Industrial Recovery 
Bureau. The National Guard Bureau has a project of 
several million dollars, and if the funds are made avail- 
able there will be a lot of new construction and re- 
habilitation work undertaken. 

Only 50 National Guard officers will be detailed 
for courses this year, and these will be limited to the 
General Service Schools and those pertaining to the 
combat arms. All school courses of the staff depart- 
ments and corps have been eliminated for the year 
and no enlisted men will be detailed for any of the 
schools. 

A limited allotment has been made for the pay of 
range keepers. This will be distributed to the States 
in an equitable way, based on the use that is being 
made of the home station ranges. The target range 
leases will be maintained on a normal basis, but in 
the renewal of leases it is to be expected that the rental 
will be materially reduced. 

The alteration, renovation and repair of articles 
of the uniform and individual equipment must be 
proceeded with this year on a curtailed basis. The 
funds available under this project are limited to 25 
cents per man for the entire year. Property and dis- 
bursing officers will have to get along with the allot- 
ment stated and forego projects to bring the total 
within the amounts allocated to the States. The same 
is true with respect to organizational equipment, for 
the care of which only a bare 20 cents per man will 
be made available this year. This includes labor and 
materials, except repair parts and cleaning and pre- 
serving materials, which will be supplied on requisi- 
tion and charged to funds allotted to Corps Area and 
Department Ccmmanders under appropriate projects. 

Gas and oil for armory training is limited to an al- 
lowance for 18 running hours per motor vehicle. It 
also provides 96 hours flying time for each of the 
pilots of the 19 air squadrons. 
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Office equipment and supplies for the officers and 
enlisted men on duty with the National Guard has been 
cut to $15.00 per officer and $3.00 per enlisted man. This 
is about half of the normal and the supplies must be 
conserved to the end that they will provide for the 
requirements over the entire year. 

With the curtailment of service school attendance 
it is contemplated that there will be a consid«rable 
increase in the number who will engage in extension 
course work. This has been provided for and suffi. 
cient, funds allocated to take care of this. 

No funds will be available for visits of instruction 
by officers and enlisted men on duty with the National 
Guard. In many of the States arrangements have been 
made by State authorities to supply oil and gas for 
private cars and the instructors can get around 
through this medium as far as practicable. 

Funds have been set up to meet the normal exjenses 
of sergeant instructors authorized by the regulations 
to the extent of one such instructor for each regiment 
and separate organization. This provides for 351 
sergeant instructors. The remainder are to be relieved 
from duty with the National Guard and assigned to 
duty with the Regular Army and other activities of 
the Army in the Corps Area. 

Funds for the complete administrative pay of or. 
ganization and unit commanders authorized to draw 
the same under the regulations have been set up. In 
addition, there will be funds for the payment of 36 
armory drills with normal attendance of officers and 
enlisted men. The schedule prescribed by the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau must be closely adhered to, for 
in it the payment for the last 12 drills of the year is 
to be carried over into the fiscal year 1935, and it is 
only through this expedient that the full 36 drills can 
be authorized and compensation provided for them. 

The uniform project has been curtailed about one- 
third. Allotment of funds for the purpose will be on 
the basis of $2.50 per man for the continental United 
States and $1.25 per man for Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

National Guard band supplies will have to be eur- 
tailed 50 per cent during the year. Funds have been 
allocated on the basis of $2.00 per bandsman ani! will 
have to cover the purchase of instruments for the entire 
year. Local repairs are chargeable under Proje:t 16. 
No purchases of sheet musie are authorized. 

No funds are available for the purchase of ammu- 
nition, but it is understood that the National ‘:uard 
is to receive its share of the ammunition to be made 
from funds allocated to the War Department \:nder 
the National Recovery Act, so that a normal supply 
will be available for the field training next year 

The technical supplies and equipment furnished by 
the several supply departments of the Army must be 
limited to necessities for all of these projects have been 
trimmed down in order to meet the budget. 
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It is expected and to be hoped that the present con- 
ditions will pertain for only this fiscal year, and that 
the National Guard will get back on a normal basis. 


Details for Service School 


RRANGEMENTS have been perfected for the at- 
tendance at the special course for National Guard 
and Reserve Officers at the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth next year. 
Preference is to be given to those officers who have 
completed the Command and General Staff School 
Extension Course and those who have completed the 
advance course at the special service schools of their 
respeciive arms. 
In case there are not a sufficient number of officers 
having these military educational qualifications to fill 
the quota of the National Guard, officers will be selected 
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from those who have completed the special advanced 
courses and have in addition completed the first four 
subcourses of the Command and General Staff School 
Extension Course. In no event will an officer be de- 
tailed to take the course unless he has completed the 
four subecourses referred to above. This is the strict 
policy of the Chief of the National Guard Bureau and 
will not be waived under any circumstances. 

The selection will be limited to field officers, but in 
case there are not a sufficient number of these grades 
to take up the quota captains may be detailed for the 
course. No officer on the.Emergency Officers’ Retired 
List, or who is drawing any kind of compensation 
from the Government for disability, can be detailed 
to take the course. 

Another strict limitation imposed by the War De- 
partment is that officers detailed for the course must 
not be more than 48 years of age on March 1, 1934, 
and this age limitation will not be waived in any event. 
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Maryland Court Upholds Military 
Training 
OR the first time in a Federal Court, the Maryland 
Court of Appeals has rendered an important de- 
cision as to whether or not a conscientious objector has 
any legal or constitutional rights. 

The decision was based on the case of Ennis H. 
Coale, a student at the University of Maryland who 
had been suspended from that school following his 
refusal to take the regular course in military training, 
on the grounds that he was a conscientious objector. 
Coale brought suit in the Superior Court at Baltimore 
to compel the University to reinstate him upon agree- 
ment to take any other course the University might 
direct, in lieu of the R. O. T. C. course. The court 
decided in favor of the student and the University ap- 
pealed the case to the Maryland Court of Appeals. 

In reversing the decision of the lower court the 
Court of Appeals went into the matter more deeply 
than to merely pass upon the rights of the particular 
student and school concerned. Its unanimous decision, 
handed down by Justice Patterson, reads in part: 

‘The sole claim here made is that a sincere religious 
conscientious objector is legally and constitutionally 
exempt from a compulsary course in military train- 
ing upon his taking such other course or courses as 
the authorities might designate. * * * 


‘“‘* * * The conscientious objector is relieved from 
the obligation to bear arms in obedience to no con- 
stitutional provision, express or implied; but because, 
and only because, it has accorded with the policy of 
Congress thus to relieve him. * * * The privilege of 
the conscientious objector to avoid bearing arms comes 
not from the Constitution, but from acts of Congress. 
That body may grant or withhold the exemption as 
in its wisdom it sees fit; and if it be withheld the con- 
scientious objector cannot successfully assert the 
privilege.’’ 

Evidence brought before the court shows that Coale 
did not set forth his objections solely on his own in- 
itiative, but had received instructions on the steps to 
be taken from one Mr. Tucker, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism and Education, a society with 
offices in New York City. The decision further stated: 

“‘The court, we think, would be going very far 
should it encourage this or like societies, or persons 
with similar views, in their interference with the con- 
stituted authorities in the management and control 
of colleges and universities when acting upon author- 
ity duly and lawfully conferred upon them, or to give 
encouragement to such societies or persons to interfere 
with the Government in all lawful efforts to keep the 
country in a state of preparedness for war so long as 
the nations of the world continue to settle their dis- 
putes by means of war. 
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Polo in Panama 

By Captain Maurice Rose, Cavalry 
ITH the arrival of the ‘‘rainy season,’’ the polo 
season has been officially declared closed, the 
ponies have been turned out to pasture, the Jamaican 
grooms have been released and the players have cen- 
tered their attention upon the fleshpots of Panama, 

rather than the feed boxes of the polo stables. 

Upon the arrival in Panama of Colonel George Wil- 
liams, one of the Army’s well-known polo players, 
about two years ago, it was predestined that the game 
of polo would be revived on the Isthmus. The first 
year of Colonel Williams’ service was marked by a 
determined effort on his part to arouse an interest in 
polo among the officers of the various branches sta- 
tioned within the Pacific sector and to bring together 
those officers who had previously played polo, either at 
their service schools or on their regimental teams. The 
Infantry responded with its Captain Bill McKee, Lieu- 
tenant George Carmouche, Lieutenant ‘‘Swede’’ Hen- 
derson, Lieutenant David Hedekin, the Cavalry with 
Colonel George Williams, Colonel Conrad Babeoek, 
Captain Harry Branson and Captain Rose, the Field 
Artillery with Lieutenant Edward Seibert and Lien- 
tenant Julius Slack, the Quartermaster Corps with the 
well-known Freddie Hamilton (Cavalry), the Air 
Corps with the buxom but hard-riding ‘‘ Bunkie’’ Day, 
the Coast Artillery with Lieutenant George Burgess, 
and the Engineers with Major Holland Robb and Lieu- 
tenant David Watt; all of these assisted in reviving 
the interest in the most sporting sport of them all and 
bringing the game of polo back to Panama after it 
had been practically dormant since the departure of 
the cavalry in 1921. 

The interest in polo reached its peak at about the 
same time the various reductions in pay and allow- 
ances struck the Army, and the financial side of play- 
ing polo had to be given very serious consideration 
in order to keep the game within the means of all of 
those who desired to play. The solution to this prob- 
lem proved to be the procurement of native ponies 
and the use of native civilians as grooms. The ponies 
could be purchased in the interior and brought to the 
Pacific sector at a cost of about twenty-five dollars 
each, the grooms could be hired for about ten dollars 
per month each and forage was purchased from the 
quartermaster at current rates. This brought the run- 
ning expense of owning a pony to about five dollars 
per month each. 

Two means of obtaining ponies were adopted; first 
was by purchase by the individual and, secondly, the 
organization of polo associations within the various 
posts, establishing a fund and having the club pur- 
chase the ponies for the use of their players. 
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Regardless of how the ponies were secured, all of 
them were centrally located at the stables at tie post 
of Corozal, which is commanded by Colonel Williams. 
This arrangement is particularly satisfactory as Coro. 
zal is easily accessible by paved highway from all 
posts in the Pacifie sector and located only three miles 
from Fort Clayton, where the playing field is !ocated, 

The use of the native pony proved to be a <elight. 
ful surprise, for, although they are referred io ag q 
pony, they really possess all of the characteristics of 
a normal horse. These ponies average in heiglit about 
thirteen hands two and one-half inches and _ weie) 
about six hundred and fifty pounds. Their conforma. 
tion in nearly all cases is very good and many of 
them show excellent traces of their Peruvian ancestor 
Even from the time that the pony is brought in from 
the bosque, he shows practically no timidity toward 
the indications of civilization which confront him on 
the Army post for the first time. Practically no in- 
dication of mallet shyness is in evidence, and after a 
very short period of training the pony readily adapts 
himself to the game. Each pony is good for two full 
periods in each game, 

In conditioning and training the ponies, practically 
ihe same schedule that would be used in training and 
conditioning full-grown horses in the states was used 
and found to be successful. 

At the beginning of the 1933 dry season, effort was 
exerted by Colonel Williams to bring the ponies and 
players to a playing condition as quickly as _ possible, 
and the excellent exhibition game played on the Fort 
Clayton field before a large and enthusiastic audience 
proved that the efforts were successful, and the poli 
season was officially declared open by Brigadicr Gen- 
eral Thomas Darrah, the president of the lanama 
Canal Polo Association. 

For the first few months of the polo season teams 
were selected without regard to organizations and sta 
tions and matched for play on Wednesday and Sui 
day afternoons, but, as the players improved «nd the 
interest in the game increased, the desire for perma 
nent teams was voiced and the following organ izations 
came into existence; 

Quarry Heights: Color, White. Handicap, 

No. 1 Lieut. Julius Slack 
No. 2. Lieut. Edw. Seibert 
No. 3 Capt. Wm. McKee 
Back Lieut. George Carmouche 
Thirty-Third Infantry: Color, Blue. Hani 
4, goals 
Lieut. Dave Hedekin 
Lieut. R. S. Her.derson 


goals 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. Lieut. N. I. Fooks 

No. Capt. J. L. Connolly 
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RAMBLERS 


to right: Watt, Williams, Branson, Hamilton 


Ramblers: Color, Yellow. Handicap, + goals 
No. 1 Lieut. David Watt 
No. 2. Colonel George Williams 
No. 3 Capt. Harry L. Branson 
No. 4 Lieut. Fred L. Hamilton 
l'reebooters: Color, Red. Handicap, 0 
No. 1 Lieut. L. L. Skinner 
No. 2. Lieut. J. C. Adams 
No. 8 Lieut. Geo. Burgess 
sack =©Lieut. H. V. White 
leuanas: Color, White. Handicap, 0 
No. 1 Mr. C. P. Babcock 
No. 2. Lieut. C. Hildebrandt 
No. 3. Major Holland Robb 
Back Lieut. J. P. Breden 
Fort Clayton: Color, Blue. 
No. 1 Lieut. G. Barnes 
No. 2. Lieut. 8S. F. Silver 
No. 3 Lieut. A. Fadness 
Back Lieut. G. W. Smythe 

The first four teams constituted the senior tourna- 
ment and, after nine games had been played, the 
Ramblers carried off the honors in their section, while 
the Iguanas proved their hitting and riding superiority 
in five fast games played by the junior division. 

Each game consisted of four periods, lasting six 
minutes each, with a three-minute rest between the 
periods and a five-minute break during the half. Each 
pony played two periods in each game and gave no 
evidence of fatigue during the second period in which 
they played. 

The next polo season promises to be even more suc- 
cessful than the last. Within the next few months, the 
Second Field Artillery, which is now stationed within 
the Atlantie seetor, will move to its new quarters at 
Fort Clayton and promises to put several polo teams 
on the field from the regiment. Civilians are contem- 
plating the organization of teams from the Republie 
of Panama and, with the continuance of the excellent 
and enthusiastic support of the department and sec- 
tor commanders, there can be no doubt but what polo 
las returned to the Isthmus to stay on a better and 
lrmer basis than ever before. 


Handicap, 0 
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Polo in the French Army 


FRENCH War Department bulletin contains the 
following paragraph: 

‘*Polo develops the fighting spirit, as well as deci- 
sion, and demands the proper handling of a horse at 
the most rapid pace. This sport requires of the play- 
ers a high degree of discipline and complete team work. 
It should be considered as the perfect team work game 
of cavalrymen.”’ 

Officers and noncommissioned officers are authorized 
to take part in public polo tournaments. 
compatible with the exigencies of the service and the 
fit condition of the horses, commanding officers are in- 
vited to give officers and noncommissioned officers 
every facility to prepare for their participation in polo 
tournaments, in the same manner as for other sport 
competitions (races and horse shows). 

Military tournaments are played by teams of officers 
and non-commissioned officers. Mixed teams may also 
be organized; that is, teams of officers and noneom- 
missioned officers, but in this case the number of non- 
commissioned officers should not exceed half the team. 
In mixed teams, the captain must be an officer. 

The Minister of War designates a certain number of 
officers called ‘‘military delegates to the Polo Federa- 
tion.’’ They endeavor to organize polo teams in the 
mounted arms. They organize the annual program of 
the contests and carry it out in agreement with the 
proper military authorities. They request the support 
of the Federation for the organization of tournaments. 

The officers are qualified to furnish the commanding 
officers information as to the relative value of regimen- 
tal teams or of military players in their regions and to 
set forth the best qualified players to take part in tour- 
naments abroad or tournaments organized locally or by 
the military authorities. 

Tournaments played by military teams exclusively 
may be played only on horses belonging to the State 
and carried on the army registers for three months al- 
ready. The horses must be at least 5 years old if they 
are British thoroughbreds, 6 years old if they are Arab 
thoroughbreds or Anglo-Arab thoroughbreds, Barbary 
horses or a cross between a Barbary horse and a thor- 
oughbred of the above type, 7 years old if half-breds 
or of an unknown breed. 

When playing with civilians on the same team, mili- 
tary players may use mounts belonging to the State, 
their own private mounts or horses belonging to pri- 
vate individuals. In matches other than champion- 
ship matches, the players of one regiment may be au- 
thorized to use the horses of another regiment. 

In a championship match between regiments, the 
players must use the horses of their own regiment, un- 
less the umpire authorizes them to use the horses of 
another regiment in exceptional cases provided for in 
the regulations of the match. 

In the case of inter-regimental tournaments, the 
umpire and his assistant must be officers on active duty. 

A ‘‘military commissioner’’ is always present. The 
duties are fulfilled by the umpire in tournaments be- 
tween exclusively military teams. When isolated offi- 


Insofar as is 
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cers participate and the umpire is a civilian, the senior 
officer having taken part in the tournament acts as 
military commissioner. In tournaments in which mili- 
tary teams participate and the umpire is a civilian, the 
commanding general of the region in which the tourna- 
ment takes place designates a qualified military com- 
missioner to be present. 

The military commissioner is responsible to higher 
authority for military discipline on the ground and 
for the conduct and appearance of officers and non- 
commissioned officers taking part in the tournament 
and of the orderlies in charge of the horses. 

In localities where there is no garrison, they also 
supervise the appearance of military men who are on 
the field in any capacity. 

The troopers in charge of the horses have two uni- 
forms, one of which is worn off duty and when they 
bring the horses to the field. Horses are required to 
be well groomed, and the saddles and blankets have to 
be in perfect condition. 

Polo teams exist in half or two-thirds of the French 
cavalry regiments and, while they are inactive during 
the winter time, they are quite active during the open 
season. Regimental elimination tournaments are held, 
following which a final tournament is held at Vittel in 
August each year, with six teams competing, two from 
the south of France, two from the east of France and 
two from the Paris region. 

An indoor polo tournament is usually held in con- 
nection with the Concours Hippique in April, with 
both military and civilian teams competing. 

There is an apparent desire to give polo further en- 
couragement as a means of perfecting horsemanship, 
as has been done for many years in the case of horse 


‘acing. 


Rome International Horse Show, 1933 
The following nations were represented at Rome: 
Italy with 78 horses ; Belgium with 6 horses ; 
Germany with 30 horses; Ireland with 6 horses; 
Spain with 12 horses; Denmark with 3 horses; 
France with 12 horses; Hungary with 3 horses; 
Portugal with 12 horses; Roumania with 3 horses. 
Poland with 10 horses ; 
tecapitulation for all events: 


1 eee 3 firsts, 1 second, 45 other prizes 

Germany Bee Be Re 2 “Coupe d’or 
Mussolini 
(Coupe des 
Nations ) 

PeANCE . oc. : 1 ef |S aia Re 

Portugal 0) a 0 a 10 * 4 

See pose ee em Pe 

Poland .....; ai UE ae Ss * 3 

Belgium ..... Dp: 1 - 4° # “2 

ireiend ..... Fates yg. Qo « “ 


Italy and Germany had a considerable advantage on 
account of the large number of horses entered by 
these two countries, in comparison with the other 


entries. The July-August Revue de Cavalerie, 
from which the figures above have been taken, 


has this to say on the subject: ‘‘It may be said by 
some that international horse shows are not, properly 
speaking, contests between nations, but competitions 
between horsemen of different nations. 


This is exact 
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in theory ; in fact, the public does not look at the que. 
tion in this way and considers as victorious that natigy, 
that has carried off the most prizes. Evidently th 
regulations of international horse shows shoul.) be y. 
vised. ’’ 


International Military Horse Show 
at Nice 


IGHT nations were represented at the ‘nterng. 
tional Military Horse Show at Nice, France, Apri 
15-25, 1933. According to regulations each teain had» 
maximum of five horsemen,-each riding two horse 
Belgium and Ireland had sent only four rider: 

Results as follows: 
3eloium: 9 prizes of which 2 were firsts 
Spain: 22 prizes, of which 3 were firsts (. cups). 
France: 24 prizes, of which 4 were firsts (5 eups): 
Italy: 8 prizes, of which 1 was first ; 

Poland: 11 prizes; 
Portugal: 13 prizec, of which 1 was first ; 
Switzerland: 13 prizes. 

The ‘‘Coupe des Nations’? was won by the F rene 
Captain Clavé, 11th Cuirassiers, on Jude. 
Captain du Breuil, Cavalry School, on Royal, 
Lieutenant Bizard, Cavalry School, on Arcachgi, 
Lieutenant Cavaillé, Cavalry School, on Olivette, 

(Data from the Revue de Cavalerie, July-Augus 

issue, Berger-Levrault, Nancy) 


Speed Patrols 


N the July, 1933, number of The Journal of thi 

United Service Institution of India, there is a letter 
to the Editor from ‘‘Lumbidum’’ on the subject of re 
connaissance to determine whether a certain route i 
feasible, firstly for light tanks, and secondly for six- 
wheeler M. T. To send Armored Cars or Light Tanks 
on such a reconnaissance may give away the commat: 
der’s intention, and they may not be available or may 
want the time for overhaul and rest. ‘‘ Incidentally 
comparatively small obstacles hold up reconnaissance 
of this kind which have no means of improving cross 
ings over nalas, ete.’’ 

The writer suggests ‘‘speed patrols’? of horse cat: 
alry for these reconnaissances. Not patrols in ful 
marching kit, but patrols with specially selected horses 
which shall have been led and not ridden on tl: mare! 
Such patrols correspond to special light craft mail: 
tained by the Navy and the Air Force for delicate mis 
sions on the sea and in the air. 


‘ 


“Carefully worked out speed patrolling contest! 
would provide a welcome change from the aniiial tett- 
pegging competitions, which, to say the least of it, ar 


difficult to justify in the light of our various m:nuals 
horsemanship. Classes for teams of speed pat: 01 horse 
might be introduced into our premier horse sow eve! 
at the cost of excluding four in hand teams aid coach: 
ing marathons, which we all like to see but for whit! 
it is not easy to produce any convineing arg nents. 

“Tf a precedent for speed patrols is required, W 
have only to refer to the British officers in the Peni: 
sular War who, mounted on blood hunters, brought I 
information for the British Armies.”’ 
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The Foreign Military Press 


Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 


CanapA—Canadian Defense Quarterly—July, 1933 
“Burope; Great Britain and the United States ;’’ edi- 
toria! 

The editorial writer comments upon the ‘‘ Roosevelt 
Offer’? as expressed by Ambassador Davis, according 
to whic!) the United States, subject to ratification by 
Congress, agreed to join with the League of Nations in 
any cousultation in case of a breach or threatened 
breach of the Kellogg Pact, and that the United States 


would ot enforee its neutral rights in the event the 
League resorted to sanctions under Article 16 of the 
Covena:t provided the United States concurred in 


the juczment of the League as to the guilty party. 
The av hor does not discern any startling departure 


from tie policies of the immediate past and he ex- 
presses the opinion that those who ascribe a deeper 
meanii and a definite commitment to the words of 
the President are doomed to disillusionment. As the 


author views the declaration, the American govern- 
ment not only does not promise to join the collective 
efort and suggests no positive action of its own, but re- 
serves ‘0 itself the right to decide on the aggressor state. 
The author believes that the weakness of the declara- 


tion lies in the fact that it is directed ‘‘towards a 
mythical] and nebulous objective * * * the strengthen- 
ing of a collective system of security, which, in fact, 
has never existed.’’ 


In response to the American declaration, the author 
states, Great Britain promptly informed the other 
powers that she would assume no further obligations 
than she has already taken to protect them from war. 
The author states that the British and American dee- 
larations have shown to the world ‘‘that the League’s 
collective system of security is non-existent.’’ The 
failure of the Anglo-Saxon countries to return to 
Europe, in the author’s opinion, confronts France with 
the alternative of a preventive war against Germany 
or an agreement to consent to the territorial revision 
of frontiers with the consequent disappearance of her 
allies as factors in the political affairs of Europe. The 
author believes that Europe is facing a crisis com- 
parable to that of 1914. The interests of Great Britain 
and the United States in Europe have since then be- 
come greater, hence, he believes, the conditions which 
have forced intervention in 1914 and 1917 are likely 
to return in the future. In order to avert such a con- 
tingeney, the author believes, the United States and 
Great Britain must adopt and have in fact adopted a 
poliey of consultation and cooperation without prior 
commitment, 


CHILE—Vemorial del Ejercito de Chile—June, 1933. 
“German Taeties, French Tactics and Chilean Tac- 
ties,”’ by Lieut. Col. Ernesto Salbach. 
The author takes issue with the tendency of certain 
officers \ho advocate changes and innovations without 


adequate reason or justification. He analyzes the basic 
principles of French tactics in great detail to demon- 
strate their impracticability under conditions such as 
prevail in Chile. For similar reasons he rejects the 
German plan and concludes, that organization and in- 
doctrination of the Chilean or any other army must 
be in strict accord with national character and national 
needs. 

Colonel Salbach’s comments upon the French or- 
ganization and conception of tactics are particularly 
enlightening. He states, that the French system is 
predicated exclusively upon the defensive plan of 
action. This defensive attitude, he states, is reflected 
by French regulations, system of issuing orders, 
method of advance, grouping of artillery, ete., ete. 
The French march exclusively at night, the author 
states, until they arrive within a day’s march from the 
enemy. After that the approach is undertaken during 
daylight hours. The division marches during this 
final stage with two regiments in the first line, the 
third regiment in the second echelon. Each front line 
regiment detaches one battalion as an advance guard. 
The two battalions of the main body march abreast 
followed directly by the supporting artillery. This 
deployed formation is taken at a distance of 25 km. 
from the enemy. The advance is made by bounds with 
half of the artillery always in position to give imme- 
diate support. The rate of march is 2-3 km. per hour, 
and may in practice be reduced to 1-2 km. before 
actually contacting the enemy. The total depth of the 
deployed command is 10 km. The author finds fault 
with this deployment at a time when it is impossible 
to foresee the kind of combat that may ensue, or 
whether the enemy will accept battle at all. In ease 
of action, the author points out, the third regiment 
is so close to the front line that it will be involved in 
the action from the very beginning. The French, he 
states, insist on providing in advance for all possible 
contingencies, hence when anything unforeseen happens 
it is difficult to effect a change. 

In order to illustrate the French conception of com- 
mand, the author cites an interesting example. An 
army corps advancing with two divisions abreast, the 
advance guards contact the enemy in position along 
a ridge. Local advance guard actions may ensue, but 
the order to coordinate these actions must come from 
the corps commander. This, the author states, will 
result in the loss of valuable time during which the 
situation might completely change. Thus, the corps 
commander may decide upon a heavy artillery concen- 
tration on the hostile position to begin at a certain 
hour and continue for a certain length of time. Con- 


ceivably the enemy may have accomplished its momen- 
tary mission by the delay it caused and may actually 
commence withdrawal a few minutes before the artil- 
lery bombardment. 


Although front line units might 
53 
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observe the action of the enemy, subordinate com- 
manders could not take the initiative to ask for a sus- 
pension of the scheduled artillery bombardment with 
a view of taking up the pursuit or even to carry out 
their mission by seizing the ridge evacuated by the 
enemy. The time required to get the appropriate orders 
from the corps would cause such a delay that the enemy 
could get away and prepare his defense elsewhcre 
under more favorable circumstances. The author be- 
lieves that subordinate commanders should be allowed 
greater initiative. On the ether hand he finds fault 
with the German system which, in his opinion, allows 
too much initiative on the ground, that in the case of 
an emergency there may be a serious shortage of suffi- 
ciently trained subaltern officers and N.C.O.’s capable 
of arriving at sound tactical decisions. 


Austria — Militdrwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen — 

January, 1933. 

‘*Brussilov and His Cavalry In 1916,’’ by Lieut. Col. 

J. Diakov. 

Brussilov prepared the plans of his offensive of 
June, 1916, with the most elaborate care, the author 
writes. Everything was prearranged to the minutest 
detail. The offensive was launched on June 4, be- 
tween the Pripet and the Rumanian frontier. Six 
days later the Russian armies had penetrated the 
Austro-Hungarian front on both sides of the River 
Dniestre, and after months of position warfare, the 
Slavs were out in the open. For this campaign Brus- 
silov had at his disposal a cavalry foree of sixty-one 
regiments, a total of 60,000 sabres, organized into 16 
cavalry divisions. The bulk of this cavalry was em- 
ployed on the flanks. One cavalry division was held 
behind the center. Only the IV Cavalry Corps, under 
General Gillenschmidt, on the extreme right, was 
entrusted with a special mission. This corps was di- 
rected to penetrate the hostile front in conjunction 
with the infantry of the XLVI Corps, not later than 
June 5 or 6, and advancing along the Sarny-Kovel rail- 
road, it was to harass the enemy’s rear. Brussilov 
left the employment of the remainder of the cavalry 
to the army commanders within whose areas they 
happened to be. 

General Kaledin, commander of the Eighth Army, 
himself a cavalryman, assigned the V Cavalry Corps 
to the trenches south of the Sarny-Kovel railroad, 
holding out the 12th Cavalry Division as a reserve 
prepared to take up the pursuit. 

General Sacharov, commander of the Eleventh 
Army, likewise a cavalryman, directed the 3d Tran- 
samur Cavalry Division to take up the pursuit along 
the Brody-Krasne railroad as soon as the hostile front 
gave way. A special detachment was to take advan- 


tage of the first break in the hostile front to seek the 
capture of General Bothmer and his staff at Brzezany. 
The Seventh Army held the 6th Don Cossack Divi- 
sion in readiness to support the main attack, while the 
2d Cavalry Division took position in rear of the Army’s 
left flank. 
The commander of the Ninth Army left the III 
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The Brussilov Offensive, June, 1916. 


Cavalry Corps of two divisions in defense positions 
along the River Pruth. 

Thus only three cavalry divisions were aciually in 
position and prepared to exploit the successes of tle 
first day’s operations. While the Eighth Arm 
achieved splendid success, the IV Cavalry Corps sul: 
fered costly reverses in the Pripet marshes. ‘I'he casi: 
alties of some of the cavalry regiments amounted 10 
as much as 50 per cent. On June 10, Brussilov was 
compelled to suspend operations of the IV Cavalry 
Corps whose failure to a large extent was attributable 
to inadequate artillery support. ; 
«{LVISIONS, 


The author states, that even those cavalry 
which had been especially earmarked for pursuit mis 
sions, failed in their task. The 12th Cavalry division 
was late in arriving on the battlefield south of Luck, 
where it wasted two days without even attenipting to 
cross the River Styr. It initiated the pursuit m 


June 9, in the direction of Wladimir-Wolyns<y. The 
enemy promptly frustrated the attempt of th: V Car: 


alry Corps, on June 12, to advance across he Sti 
near Rozyszeze. 
Realizing its inability to score a success in its mail 


attack along the line Tarnopol-Lemberg, ‘ic col 
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mander of the Russian Eleventh Army directed his 
avalry to try its luck on the right flank. Although 
sme squadrons scored local suecesses against the 
Austrian infantry, the attempt, on the whole, proved 
q failure. 

The three cavalry divisions of the Seventh Army, 
after some initial successes, were stopped in the angle 
of the rivers Dniestre-Baryszke, and there they re- 
mained inactive although favorable opportunities pre- 
sented themselves on June 10, opposite the center, for 


cavalry operations. Only a single regiment was ac- 
ually available for the pursuit. 

On ihe front of the Russian Ninth Army the enemy 
held firmly until June 10. When the front gave way, 
one pari of the Austrian forces retreated westward, 
the othe: southward. It was a favorable opportunity 
for agg’ essive cavalry action. Nevertheless, the bulk 
of the Russian cavalry in this sector remained inactive 


e Dniestre until June 12. When the Army 
commanicr finally decided to employ his cavalry, it was 
too lat 

Altho igh it possessed great numerical superiority, 
the Russian eavalry did not play that decisive part in 
the operations that it unquestionably should have. 
This is ‘he more surprising because Brussilov was an 
expericiiced cavalry leader of enviable reputation, and 
it was lic who planned the offensive with the greatest 
care and attention of details. Moreover, he had under 
his command some of Russia’s ablest cavalry leaders. 
The troops were uniformly well trained, experienced 
veterans, first class horsemen and excellent fighters. 
The failure to employ the cavalry properly the author 
attributes to one factor: General Brussliov failed to 
anticipate the magnitude of his success, and the lead- 
ers under his command had no faith even in the 
possibility of sueecess. As a consequence of this lack 
of foresight or confidence, the cavalry was left pinned 
to the ground in positions where it could not be 
utilized to advantage at the critical moment. This 
error, the author states, despite the initial successes 
of this offensive, deprived Russia of the real fruits of 
the victory. 
—Oesterreichische Wehrzeitung—June 23, 1933. 
“Franco-Italian Rivalry’’, by Anonymous. 

The anonymous author undertakes to analyze the 
factors which tend to separate France and Italy. He 
finds that Italy is the classic example of a country 


| unable to support its numerous and rapidly growing 


Population amounting now to 42 millions. The annual 
increment amounts to about half a million. Italy’s 
territory is about one half of that of France. In the 
past the surplus population emigrated to America 
and Australia, or sought employment in neighboring 
countries. Now these means of disposing of the sur- 
plus are barred, and the gravity of the situation 
Prompted Mussolini to exclaim that ‘‘Italy must either 
expand or explode.’? The author points out that 
Italian expansion primarily affects France, in part 
because of the adjacent French territory which already 
has a substantial Italian population (Savoy, Nice), in 
Part because of French colonial possessions with large 
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Italian populations (Tunis), and finally because of 
French influence in neighboring countries which are 
within the natural orbit of Italian expansion (Yugo- 
slavia). French opposition to the Italian desire to ex- 
pand aggravates the situation. The author cites as a 
notable example the French effort to assimilate the 
Italian population of Tunis in spite of promises to 
respect its nationality. 

The author states that Italy is unable to assume 
the costs of a military establishment equal to that of 
France, hence Italian efforts to bring about a reduc- 
tion of armaments. Italian interests in the revision 
of peace treaties, the author states, are actuated by 
the same desire to enhance Italian prestige at the ex- 
pense of France. Italian interests in Berlin, accord- 
ing to the author, do not go beyond the desire to use 
Germany as a check against France. Mussolini does 
not, however, wish to have Germany as a next-door 
neighbor. Both French and Italian policies, the au- 
thor states, are influenced by the attitude of Great 
Britain which neither of them can afford to disregard. 
Since neither of these powers is in a position to risk 
war at present, the author concludes, Europe is able to 
establish a sort of equilibrium that might justly arouse 
the envy of a tight-rope dancer. 


BreteiumM—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires— 
August, 1933. 

*‘Some Thoughts on the Active Defense Against Low 
Flying Airplanes’’, by Lieut. Gen. Van de Putte, 
Commander, A.A. Defense. 

Recent development in the effectiveness of A. A. 
artillery of medium caliber compels aircraft to seek 
altitudes less vulnerable to artillery fire. The choice 
lies between high and low altitudes. At high altitudes 
the accuracy of the bomber diminishes rapidly. The 
high angle fire of modern A.A. guns would compel 
bombers to seek an altitude of 9-10 km. The alterna- 
tive is flying 25-30 meters above the ground. The 
advantages of flying at such low altitudes are: sur- 
prize; the drone of the propeller is hardly perceptible 
at a distance in excess of 500 meters; the plane can 
easily be masked by accidents of the terrain; dimin- 
ished vulnerability against hostile pursuit aviation ; in- 
creased accuracy of the bomber; possibility of attack- 
ing terrestrial targets with machine guns and small 
caliber cannon, and above all, diminished vulnerability 
against the fire of A.A. artillery. As a matter of fact, 
the author states, A.A. artillery of medium caliber 
becomes practically useless against planes flying at 
altitudes of less than 500 meters or at horizontal dis- 
tanees of less than 1000-1500 meters. 

The author states that the consensus of military 
opinion favors the use of small arms against low flying 
planes. Although this scheme possesses some advan- 
tages, he declines to accept it as the final solution. As 
a matter of fact, he observes, studies are actually being 
undertaken in many quarters to determine the desira- 
bility of creating a special force with special equip- 
ment for that very purpose. According to the author, 


tactical considerations favor such solution as the only 
one which would permit a judicious distribution of 








A.A. equipment over the sensitive area. He points out 
that technical considerations likewise favor such a 
solution in that it is impossible to obtain satisfactory 
results with weapons primarily designed for purposes 
other than A.A. defense. Moreover personnel is not 
likely to have sufficient training to use its equipment 
effectively against aircraft. 

The author states that defense against low-flying 
planes requires guns which can be manipulated with 
greater speed and facility than the present medium 
ealiber A.A. equipment. On the other hand, he be- 
lieves, it must be more powerful than our machine 
guns. Such equipment, in his opinion, must be served 
by a highly trained specialized personnel. As between 
time-fuze and percussion fuzes, the author prefers the 
latter for antiaircraft defense on the ground that its 
use requires less time for adjustment. However, he 
adds, the present equipment is not suited for the effec- 
tive use of percussion shells. He advocates the adop- 
tion of machine guns firing explosive shells of 20-40 
mm. caliber, containing 150-1000 grams of explosive 
charge. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA—Vojenske Rozhledy—March, 1933. 
‘Signal Communications for Antiaireraft Defense’’, 
by Major Karel Stransky. 

Antiaircraft defense, the author writes, must neces- 
sarily be limited to the protection of sensitive points 
and areas. In order to make this defense really effec- 
tive, an efficiently organized system of signal com- 
munications is indispensable. Moreover, the author 
believes, such signal communications net must be 
placed under the direct control of the antiaircraft. de- 
fense commander. Its personnel must become thor- 
oughly proficient in its use in time of peace, and should 
be thoroughly familiar with the air forces of neigh- 
boring nations, their insignia and location of their 
nearest landing fields. Meteorological observations 
must determine several times daily whether or not 
atmospheric conditions favor an aerial attack. Ob- 
servers must keep on a constant lookout for approach- 
ing airplanes, identify them, determine their direc- 
tion of flight and render prompt report. The efficacy 
of A.A. defense will largely depend upon the efficiency 
of observers and the rapidity with which the necessary 
data are transmitted to the guns. In any event, the 
author states emphatically, it is important to avoid 
false alarms, largely because of the paralyzing effect 
they have upon essential industries. 


France—La Revue D’Infanterie—June, 1933. 
‘‘Replacements and Training of Reserve Officers in the 

Soviet Army’’, by Captain Lalaquet. 

The decree of 1930 on compulsory service in Soviet 
Russia provides new measures for the recruitment 
and training of reserve officers. These are obtained 
from three sources: 1. the student body of colleges and 
universities; 2. the ranks of the army, and 3. officers 
and N.C.O.’s transferred from the active list to the 


reserves, 
Military training is compulsory in all colleges and 
Only the physically unfit are excused. 


universities. 
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Officers and N.C.O’s of the army have charve of 4 
military instruction. They may be assisted by reser, 


officers. Regional military commanders exervise gy, 
eral supervision over this training. Each schvol trai 
candidates for a specific arm or service. The trainjny 
program covers 500 hours of theoretical in truetioy 
and three to four months of practical instr ction j, 
training camps. At the conclusion of the nom 
training cycle candidates are admitted to a rigoroy 


examination for a commission as platoon lead r, 

Enlisted men of the army possessing the :ecesgayy 
secondary education are given a special course of jp. 
struction, and after serving with the colors for ox 
year they may be admitted to examination for a coy, 
mission in the reserves on the same terms is colle 
and university men. Reserve officers of both vategorig 
may qualify for commissions in the regular army. },. 
serve officers of subaltern grade are subject to ej 
until 40 years of age. General staff and gerieral off. 
cers remain available until 45 and 50 years of ager. 
spectively. They are, as a rule, assigned to territorid 
organizations and do active duty not exceeding ty 
months in any one year until they have a total of }) 
months active duty to their credit. Reserve officer 
are, moreover, required to participate in short exe. 
cises of application (3 to 7 days), and practical exer. 
cises within their respective units during manoeuvre, 
In addition the army provides cadre exercises ani 
correspondence courses. The Ossoaviachim likewis 
conducts evening schools, cadre exercises and corre. 
spondence schools for reserve officers. 

The tactical training of junior officers is limited ty 
the platoon and company within the battalion, whil 
the training of senior officers extends to the battalion 
aud regiment within the division. The instruction i 
applicatory and practical. Conferences are excep. 
tional. The author directs particular attention to tle 
energy and haste with which the soviet authoritis 


push the reorganization and training of their army] 


in order to attain the highest degree of efficiency # 
an early date. 


GERMANY.—Wissen und Wehr—November, 1°32. 
‘‘Problems of the Czechoslovak Cavalry,’’ by Anony: 


mous. 
The organization of the Czechoslovak cavalry, tlt 


unnamed author writes, though brought into existent 
under French tutelage since the World War, is, cil 
trary to all expectations, not predicated upon the lé 


sons taught by that great conflict, but rather 1:pon som 


misconceptions which prevailed for a time immediate! 
after the war. For this reason, and perhaps to soll! 
extent because of the character of the country, thi 
Czechoslovak Army has been provided wit: a cit 
paratively small cavalry component. It nov consist 
of ten regiments organized into three brigacs. Eat! 
brigade includes one cyclist troop and an Ar: ored C# 
troop. Moreover, the regiment is subdivide: into t™ 
squadrons (half-regiments) which has the ¢ ictical “ 
fect that reserves held out in action either 1 duce tl 


combat strength of the regiment by one-half «r it net 
sitates the breaking up of a tactical command. It is 
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jdvocated that the regiment be provided with a ma- 
chine-gun troop, a howitzer platoon and an armored- 
«ar platoon. Opinion is, however, divided as to wheth- 
oy or not the present tactical organization be con- 
jnued. If decided in the affirmative, it is held that 
each troop (eseadron) be provided with heavy machine 
muns. At present the regiment has 24 light and 12 
jeavy machine guns. This is deemed inadequate. 
There is considerable discussion relative to the prop- 
zation of the troop. It is advocated that the 


. organi 
ding cousist of a reconnaissance section, a machine 
gun section with two heavy M. G.’s, and three platoons. 
The firs! of these should contain the best horses and 
the best adapted personnel. It should carry 6 auto- 
matic ries. Each of the three platoons would under 
this plai' carry six improved type light machine guns. 

The reg: nent would consist of four to five troops (es- 
cadron) of this type, a machine gun troop, a cavalry- 
howitzer platoon, an armored ear platoon, a communi- 
cations ».atoon and a pioneer platoon. 

The :inforeed cavalry brigade is considered as best 
adapted to the special needs of that country. The 
peace-tinie organization of the brigade includes a cy- 
dist batialion. The war-organization will also include 
a motorized infantry battalion. It is also proposed to 
augment the effectiveness of the cavalry brigade by the 
addition of a battalion of horse artillery of 3-4 bat- 
teries, reinforeed according to necessity by motorized 
heavy howitzers; an armored car company of 3-4 pla- 
toons; 2 mixed air squadron of pursuit planes and 
bombers; communications, pioneer and supply com- 


panies, all motorized. In all recent maneuvres the 
cavalry brigades conformed to this general plan of or- 
ganization. 

It is anticipated that Czechoslovakian military auth- 
orities will undertake a far-reaching reorganization 
of cavalry irrespective of cost, in order to meet 
modern requirements. 


Great BrirAIN—The Royal Tank Corps Journal—July, 
1933. 
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BATTLE FIELD IN BULLECOURT, APRIL 11, 1917 


“The Tanks at the Batile of Bullecourt—April 11, 
1917’’, by Major General J. F. C. Fuller, C. B., 
C.B. E., D. 8. 0. 

The 





author presents a summary of the Australian, 


The Foreign Military Press 






the Tank Corps and the German versions of the ae- 
tion on April 11, 1917, at Bullecourt, a strongly held 
small salient in the Hindenburg line. Although the 
British attack proved a complete failure, the author, 
who at that time was G. S. O.-1 of the Tank Corps, 
states that the British Fifth Army was unable to mass 
sufficient number of guns for the bombardment of the 
Hindenburg line at Bulleecourt and to the east of it, 
and that circumstance prompted it to decide upon the 
use of tanks. The author states that the Fifth Army 
had only 12 tanks available, and that the Third Army, 
on its left had 48 but of these quite a number were 
out of action as a result of the battle of April 9. The 
Tank Corps, the author states, suggested that service- 
able tanks be shifted from the Third to the Fifth 
Army, but that this proposal was disapproved. In 
any event, the author doubts if more than 20 tanks 
could have been assembled in the area of the Fifth 
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Army. In his opinion, the attack was unsound be- 
cause of insufficient time for preparation, unfavorable 
weather conditions and insufficiency of the number of 
tanks available. He states that the ground was ecov- 
ered with snow which made each advancing man and 
tank loom like a bull’s-eye. Notwithstanding the un- 
favorable conditions, the author states, there is evi- 
dence that at least two tanks had reached Hendecourt, 
about 2500 meters behind the Hindenburg line, and 
he quotes German testimony to show that in spite of 
the failure of the attack, the enemy was strongly im- 
pressed by the accomplishments of the tanks. Whether 
or not the tanks actually crossed the Hindenburg line, 
the author adds by way of conclusion, is immaterial. 
The fact remains that Tank Corps H. Q. rightly or 
wrongly believed so, and that the tacties of the great 
tank victory at Cambrai, on November 20, 1917, were 
based upon that belief. 
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117th Separate Squadron 
Denver, Colorado 

7 SHOULD be of interest to cavalrymen of the 
United States to know something of the loss of the 
117th Sep. Sq., Colo. N. G., to this arm of the service 
and its transfer to the Field Artillery Service on Au- 
gust 1, 1933. Consequently, the writer, who was Sq. 
Adjt., has taken the liberty to forward a brief résumé 
of the Squadron to the Editor in hopes that some- 
thing more of the Syuadron may be noted on the ree- 

ords than a mere statement concerning its transfer. 
Just a change to the Field Artillery Service would 
perhaps be not so radical, but shades of Frances 
Marion, Light Horse Harry Lee, Ashby, Stuart, Sheri- 
dan, and all those shadowy horsemen who have thrilled 
to the wild gallop of the charge, what a change! Not 
only to the Field Artillery Service, but to the Truck 
Drawn Artillery at that.. From grooming horses to 
hosing and polishing Chevrolet trucks. Not to the lilt 
of ‘‘keep the ecaissons rolling’’ but to the theme song 
of the famous G. M. radio program will the esprit and 
élan of the future mechanical artilleryman be devel- 


x 


oped. Enough, however, of persiflage and levity. 


is 


SQUADRON HEADQUARTERS AND 
Left to right: 
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The 117th Separate Squadron Cavalry, Colorado Ny. 
tional Guard, can trace a continual existence as a wy} 
in the country’s fighting forces from November 9 
1873, until August 1, 1933, or a period of almost sixty 
years. While perhaps this is not a long tiie whe 
compared with the records of organizations on thy 
Atlantic Seaboard, it is a long period when it is cop. 
templated that the origin of the unit antecates the 
admission of Colorado to statehood and is  o0-extey. 
sive with the great industrial and commercia! growt 
of the country. “hen, too, it dates back to Pioney 
days and the definite metamorphosis from a frontie 
community to an organized and well settled interiy 
of the country. 

The Squadron, although not at all times organize 
as such but represented by separate troops for periods, 
participated in Colorow Campaign (1887), in which, 
at Rangeley, Colorado, an engagement was fought, in 
several industrial disturbances, from this period t 
the Spanish-American War. In the Colorow Cam. 
paign the Squadron was commended by General Rear. 
don, the officer commanding in the field, and also by 
the Adjutant General in his report to the Governor 
in the following extract: ‘‘I desire to commend, in 


STAFF, 117TH SEPARATE SQUADRON. 
Captain Edgar Durbin, M.C.; Captain Jay H. Bouton, V.C.; Major R. W. Combs, commanding; 1st Lieut. Robert 


D. Charlton, Adjutant, and 2nd Lieut. Ralph D. Caldwell, Signal Officer. 
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the highest terms of praise, the officers and men 
‘yp the promptness and energy displayed.’’ The lat- 


—= 


7? 


ter phrase, ‘‘promptness and energy,’’ was adopted 
yy the Squadron as its motto. 
In the Spanish War the Squadron was not fortu- 


nate in being selected for active service at the front 





SE int spent the period of the entire campaign in camp 
ado Na. at Florida. . = , : 
ate From the Spanish War until the Mexican Border 
hee: troubles the Squadron preserved Jaw and order in 
iber 2 more industrial disputes, notably the Cripple Creek 
St sixty B nike, 1903-1904; the Telluride Strike, 1904, and the 
vid Wher Colorado Mine Insurrection of 1913-14. Duty in these 
| On tt & ivil disturbances was arduous, perilous and exacting 
tate: and alli wed small opportunity for the acquisition of 
gory. Much of the work consisted of patrol duty in 
a the ‘deen snows of the mountain towns during the 
i winter, all of which was well acquitted and in keeping 
He vith the highest traditions of this arm of the Service. 
Trontie On June 18, 1916, the Squadron was mustered into 
interior United States service and ultimately landed on the 
; Mexican border, where, with other units, it comprised 
ganized & the Ist Provisional Regiment of Cavalry. Border pa- 
periods, & trol duty was performed until March, 1917, when it 
Which, & yas mustered out. 
ight, i Shortivy thereafter, April 6, 1917, a state of war 
riod tf having been declared to exist between Germany and 
’ Cam- fF this country, the Squadron again came into service 
il Rea & and was enlarged to a regiment (1st Colo. Cav.). Its 
also by F career as cavalry terminated on October 1, 1917, when 
overnot 


it was consolidated with the 157th Infantry to form 
that organization and as a part of the 40th division it 
supplied replacements for combat units at the front. 

Following its muster out at the end of the great 
war, the Squadron was reorganized on October 27, 
1930. 

In the fall of 1927 two of its troops were in the 
service of the state in the industrial disturbances in 
the northern Colorado mine fields, 

On August 1, 1933, the officers and men of the 
Squadron were transferred from the Cavalry Service 
to form the 2d Battalion of the 168th F. A. (truck 
drawn) in line with the trend towards mechanization. 

The organization and officer personnel on the date 
of transfer were as follows: 

Sq. H. Q., Denver, Colorado. 
Maj. R. W. Combs, Comdg. 
Capt. Frederick F. Duggan, Cav. (D.O.L.), Uni 
Instructor. 

Ist Lt. Robert D. Charlton, Ad)jt. 

2nd Lt. Ralph D. Caldwell, S.O. (Monte Vista). 
Medical Detachment, Denver, Colo. 

Capt. Edgar Durbin, M. C. 

Capt. Jay H. Bouton, V. C. 

Troop A, Monde Vista, Colo. 

Capt. Harry E. Kistler 

Ist Lt. Lloyd C. Haggard 

2nd Lt. George Nicoll, Jr. 
Troop B, Denver, Colo. 

Capt. Elmer F. Arnbrecht 
Ist Lt. Fred L. Plahte 
2nd Li. Lawrence J. Ensor 


end, in 






Robert 
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Troop C, Loveland, Colo. 

Capt. William F. Hunn 

Ist Lt. Howard E. Reed 

2nd Lt. Edward M. Specht 

While the Squadron has not secured much publicity 
beyond the borders of the state since its reorganiza- 
tion following the World War, it has been built into 
an efficient cavalry organization and one that well mer- 
ited the motto of ‘‘Promptness and Energy.’’ Its ae- 
tivities along the lines of horsemanship and marks- 
manship were particularly of merit. Many ribbons 
and trophies from the National Western Stock Show, 
and other local horse shows, are in the possession of 
the Denver troop. The Monte Vista Troop was al- 
ways the main attraction of the annual Ski Hi Stam- 
pede of the San Juan Valley, and the Loveland Troop 
correspondingly of the Loveland Fair. The annual 
spring horseshow of the Denver Troop attracted local 
exhibitors and did much to create an interest in horse- 
manship. 

The Monte Vista Troop in the last Denver Eques- 
trian Association Horseshow astonished spectators 
and exhibitors by the manner in which its Government 
horse Sandy upset the dope and won the triple bar 
jump over a spread of 81% feet with 5-foot bar. This 
horse, through the interest of Captain E. F. Hart, 
F. A. (D.0.L.), the Artillery Unit Instructor, is now 
at Fort Riley as a prospect for the Army Horse Show 
team. He was trained to jump by this troop and as 
a stunt will readily jump an automobile with passen- 
gers in it. 

Some of the officers of the Squadron also played 
polo in local matches. 

Each troop commander was a graduate of the Na- 
tional Guard Troop Officers’ Course at Riley. Many 
of the enlisted men had also undergone the courses 
available for enlisted men at the school. 

For the history of the Squadron the writer is in- 
debted to Major John H. Nankivell, Inf. (D.O.L.), 
Senior Instructor, Colorado National Guard, as the 
highlights have been taken from the compilation by 
Major Nankivell. 

Rosert D, CHARLTON, 
Formerly 1st Lt., 117th Sep. Sq. Cav., 
Colorado N. G., Adjutant, 
Now 1st Lt., 16th F. A., (Truck Drawn). 


305th Cavalry 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
HE appropriation made by the President for train- 
ing of some seven thousand Reserve officers in ad- 
dition to those previously authorized, resulted in ten 
troop officers of the regiment being ordered to Fort 
Myer, Virginia, from August 13 to 26. Officers who 
attended this period of training state that a good time 
and interesting training was enjoyed by all. 
The 305th is now looking forward with interest to 
ine resumption of inactive duty training. 
The Extension School work of the regiment has 
started and, it, is felt, will get into the old regular gait 
before the end of September. 
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In addition to two of our lieutenants who have been 
on C.C.C. duty since last spring, Captain R. M. Pat- 
terson, Jr., reported for a six-month tour of this duty 
at a camp in the western part of Virginia on Sep- 
tember 6th. 


306th Cavalry 


Baltimore, Maryland 

HIS year’s active duty training season has ended 

for the 306th Cavalry with about fifteen officers of 
the regiment attending at Fort Myer, Virginia, during 
the period August 13th to 26th. The smallness of 
the number ordered to duty this year was made up 
for by added interest and enthusiasm, which assured 
the success of the camp and an enjoyable time for the 
officers. However, they were treated to a taste of 
real field duty when the storm broke over Fort Myer 
and vicinity during the week of August 20th and left 
in its wake mud, wet clothes and equipment, wrecked 
tents, wrecked tempers, ete. 

Several active officers of the regiment, who have 
been assigned to six months’ active duty with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, will be missed when the 
inactive training season opens, Oetober Ist. A very 
successful and large attendance is anticipated as the 
unit schools and classes in equitation and pistol marks- 
manship swing into action. No ‘‘let down”’ is ex- 
pected in the high degree of interest and enthusiasm 
shown by the officers of the 306th in previous years. 


Second Squadron Machine Gun Troop, 
306th Cavalry 


Washington, D. C. 
UE to the curtailment of funds for summer train- 
ing of Organized Reserves, only seven lieutenants 
from the Second Squadron, 306th Cavalry, received 
active duty training this year. 

There are more than one hundred Cavalry Reserve 
officers residing in and around Washington, D. C., 
and it is hoped that a much larger percentage may 
secure training next year. 


307th Cavalry 


Richmond, Virginia 
WO field officers and twelve troop officers of the 
307th Cavalry reported for active duty training at 
Fort Myer, Va., during the period August 13-26, 1933. 

The lieutenants formed one group and the field 
officers and captains another. Training commensurate 
with the rank and experience of the officers comprising 
the two groups was carried out. A departure was 
made in the scheme of training used in past years in 
that designated Reserve officers were assigned tactical 
problems, in which all instruction was carried on by 
the officer. The success of this method of training 
recommends its adoption for future training. 

Second Lieutenant Woods G. Talman, 307th Cavalry, 
has been designated for duty with the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps for a period of six months beginning 
September 5, 1933. 


Keen interest is being displayed in regard to th 
Army Extension Courses, which begin October 1st. 

2nd Lt. George Cole Scott, Jr., has recen'ly beg, 
promoted to the grade of 1st Lieutenant. 

Captain Edward C. Harrison, Jr., Cartersville, Va. 
has regained his active status in the Officers’ Resepy: 
Corps. 


3d Squadron and Machine Gun Y’roop, 
307th Cavalry 


Norfolk, Virginia 
_ GENERAL Paul B. Malone, Coi:mander 
of the Third Corps Area, was the guest of honor 
at a dance given at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
Va., on July 11, 1933, by the Norfolk Chapter, Resery 
Officers’ Association. More than 50 couples were pres. 
ent and the party was a decided success. 

One of the most successful periods of active duty 
training for members of the squadron was lield at 
Fort Myer, Va., during the period August 13-26. 
The instruction ineluded Cavalry Drill, Weapons, and 
Minor Tactics. A great deal of interest was show 
by the Reserve officers participating and their prog. 
ress was most gratifying. Officers of the suadroy 
who participated in this instruction were Ist Lieut. 
Ludwell L. Montague and 2nd Lieut. Elijah I. Mont- 
gomery. 

Plans are being drawn for the inactive training sea- 
son and the prospects are bright for a successful school 
year, A Troop School will be conducted in Norfolk 
for the benefit of the officers who reside in that vicin- 
ity and, in addition, a Group School will be conducted 
in Newport News and Suffolk. This will give approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the officers of the squadron a 
chance to personally contact the Unit Instructor and 
keep in touch with military affairs. 


308th Cavalry 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Wt pie the return of 308th Cavalry officers fron 

camp, the interest of the regiment was centered 
upon progress of the 308th Cavalry Training Center 
at Aspinwall, Pa. Colonel Cherrington has bee 
working on this project intensively throughout tle 
summer. At a meeting held in the club house on Su- 
day, September 3rd, he presented to the assemble 
officers a résumé of what had been accomp! shed t 
date. It is believed that this regiment will soon be 
equipped with as fine a training center as ay refi: 
ment in the Organized Reserves. There is a ne. stable. 
capabie of accommodating about 30 horses; a cottage, 
which has been renovated and improved for «ie care 
taker, as well as the officers’ club house, whi: |i is be 


ing improved and thoroughly repaired. TT). whole 
property is being feneed. Riding classes a:c being 
organized among the Reserve officers, their ‘amilies 
anc, guess, to support the stables. 

The following officers of the regiment under Colonel 
Cherrington officiated at the Horse Show, w:ich wa 
a prominent feature at the Allegheny County Fait. 
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from September Ist to 4th, inclusive: Capt. H. B. 
Peebles, Capt. J. H. Morehouse, 1st Lieut. H. A. Huhn, 
ist Lieut. J. P. Barr, Ist Lieut. R. L. Thompson, 2nd 
Lieut. Morris Linton, 2nd Lieut. P. R. Gillespie and 
dnd Lieut. S. K. Humphreys. 


862nd Field Artillery (Horse) 


Baltimore, Maryland 

HE active duty training of the regiment this sum- 
has been particularly interesting and instruc- 
nfortunately, the reduced appropriations per- 
only ten officers being ordered to active duty 
regiment. These officers conducted the train- 
ing of ‘he C.M.T.C. at Fort Hoyle, Maryland, from 
July 91h to 22nd. The officers prefer this service to 
any other because it gives them the most interesting 
clement of all to work with—the soldier—and presents 
the problems of actual mobilization. They worked 


mer 
tive. | 
mitted 
with th 


faithful: in preparation in order to give the C.M.T.C. 
boys the best instruction of which they were capable 
and the results were highly creditable. 

During August, four other officers were ordered to 
active duty at Fort Hoyle for group training. Our 
officers have been to Fort Hoyle for training so many 
times that they feel thoroughly at home there. They 


have almost been adopted by that fine regiment, the 
6th Field Artillery. 

On August 22nd, Major J. W. Middendorf and Cap- 
tain H. S. Middendorf gave a regimental smoker at 
the Elkridge Hounds, in honor of Colonel Walter H. 
Smith, I’. A., who has been Unit Instructor of the 862nd 
Field Artillery for the past two years and who has 
reeentiv been ordered to proceed to Washington, D. C., 
and to report to the Commandant, The Army War Col- 
ege, for duty in the historical section. The club house 
is located in the Green Spring Valley of Baitimore 
County, known the world over to lovers of hunting 
It would be difficult to find another 
place so fitting for a meeting of officers of a mounted 
arm, 


and hunters. 


66th Cavalry Division 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Cavalry Officers in a ‘‘New Deal 
RAINING of infantry cadets at the C.M.T.C. 
eamp, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for the first 
third of the camp period this year was carried on by 
officers of the 66th Cavalry Division. The closing 
(ay’s exercises were most gratifying and one could 
not help feeling the pride which came with the 
thought, ‘‘I helped to start it!’’ 

The new provisional I.D.R. was used for close and 
extended order formations. Simple formations, easily 
learned and as easily taught, take from the infantry 
iis old disciplinary formations, but the redeeming fea- 


$99 


ture of the new drill lies in its allowing greater time 
In training schedules for extended order drill, rifle 


iarksmanship and musketry. Alas! Perhaps the 


Indian was right—under the old system he declared, 
‘Too much ‘Squads Right!’ not enough how to 
fieht 1°’ 
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The cavalry arm may be proud that the essential 
elements of infantry’s ‘‘new deal’’ apparently was 
copied from the cavalry formations—the new column 
of threes having been the normal dismounted fighting 
alignment of our arm for generations. Platoon, sec- 
tion and squad leaders are required to ‘‘think,’’ ‘‘com- 
mand’’ and practice leadership. 

Even the ‘‘perfect parade line front’’ is gone. The 
reviewing officer sees his troops passing in columns of 
threes, sixes or masses. Line formations are not usual 
and are not resorted to in marching. 

Your observers believe the good old ‘‘main arm’”’ of 
the service has found great opportunity for improving 
itself in combat by using more training time for com- 
bat fundamentals, instead of so much time on the 
sins of executing ‘‘ Forward, March!’’ from ‘* Present, 
Arms!’’ and the like. 

Those enjoying this novel detail from the 66th Cav- 
alry Division were: Major T. C. Swanson, command- 
ing 466th Armored Car Squadron, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Major Walter Malone, F. A. Res., Lawrence, Kansas; 
Major Ralph W. Page, 15th Cavalry, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Captain Edward Brown, 15th Cavalry, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Captain Andrew Schwartz, 15th Cavalry, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Ist Lieut. Ed. McKim, F. A. Res., 
Omaha, Neb.; Ist Lieut. Milton B. Leith, 15th Cav- 
alry, Kansas City, Mo.; 1st Lieut. R. O. Phipps, 15th 
Cavalry, Kansas City, Mo.; Ist Lieut. John Little, 
321st Cavalry, Kansas City, Mo.; 2nd Lieut. Russell 
T. Boyle,, 321st Cavalry, Kansas City, Mo.; 2nd Lieut. 
G. A. MeNulty, 321st Cavalry, St. Louis, Mo.; 2nd 
Lieut. Harding Palmer, 321st Cavalry, Ft. Riley, 
Kansas; 2nd Lieut. D. A. Miller, 466th Armored Car 
Squadron, Kansas City, Mo.; 2nd Lieut. S. O. Slaugh- 
ter, Jr., 466th Armored Car Squadron, Kansas City, 
Mo.; 2nd Lieut. J. D. Clemens, 466th Armored Car 
Squadron, Kansas City, Mo. 

The above cadre was commanded by a mounted en- 
eineer reservist, Colonel Charles Fisher, Fort Seott, 
Kansas, 66th Cavalry Division. 

The camp was conducted under the very able leader- 
ship of Major Sterling A. Wood, 17th U. S. Infantry, 
camp executive. 

The approach of fall finds us all ‘‘champing at the 
bit’’ for the beginning of school with its sand table 
exercises, small arms school, equitation class and lee- 
tures on the military art. It is understood the ‘‘mod- 
ern woodmen’’ will return to us around the first of 
October, and rumor has it that Major D. C. Richart, 
who has been our instructor for the past three years, 
is due to leave us. During his tour with us in Kansas 
City he has not only become endeared to the hearts of 
all cavalrymen, but likewise with all the other branches 
represented in our Association. All wish him well and 
regret his leaving. This same rumor indicates our 
new executive will be none other than Major James 
C. R. Schwenck, Cavalry, U. S. A., and no more need 
be said, as that gentleman was the one to start the 
local cavalrymen on their way to become the most 
active unit in the Kansas City Chapter of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association. 








65th CAVALRY DIVI- 
SION, Room 912 Chi- 
cago Postoffice Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 
COLONEL 
Davis, 
Chief of Staff. 
CAPTAIN 
Correll, Ira S., Cav., 
Adjutant General’ 
Unit Instructors 
COLONEL 
Martin, I. S., Cav. 
CAPTAIN 
Todd, W. N., Jr., 
Cav. 


DIVISION HEAD- 


QUARTERS 
COLONELS 
Palmer, Walter E., 
Cav. Res. 
Earnshaw, Arthur C., 
Cav. Res. 
Chatterton, Edward 
W., Q. M. Res. 


Lt. CoLoNELs 
Campbell, Delwin M., 
Res 


Vet. * 
Dwight, Charles i 
A. G. Res. 
Fekete, Thomas a 
- A. G. Res. 
McKercher, R. M.,, 
Cav. Res. 
Ward, Vernon, SS 
Spec. Res. 

MaAJors 
—: Albert J., Engr. 
Cartland, Silas, Q. 

M. Re 
Currie, “heirs 53.; 
Fin. Res. 
Hancock, Edwin, Cav. 
Res. 


Norman, Eyvind, Q. 
M. Res 

Leonard, William N., 
Cav. 

— badie S., Ord. 


CAPTAINS 

Cooper, Irvin E., Q. 
M. Res 

ere, “Allen D., 

Holenshade. D, M., 
Cav. Res. 

Jacobsen, Hugo We, 
Sig. Res. 

Mandel, L. J., J. A. 
G. Ri Ss. 

Martell, R. F. J., A. 
7. Res. 

mnapees. W. B., Cav. 
Res. 

Smith, Carl P., Ord. 
Res. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 

Bunker, W. S., Fin. 
Res. 

oe J. B., Fin. 


Re 
McCullough, Pr: &.,, 

A. G. Res. 
McHale, E. R., A.G. 


Res. 
Losey, M. D., Cav. 


Res. 


65th SIGNAL TROOP 

(All Signal Re- 
serve) 

CAPTAINS 
Adams, J. C. 
Hamilton, A. K. 
Osborne, H. F. 

LIEUTENANTS 
Fay, Donald A. 
Fletcher, L. W. 


Ireland, F. W. 





edward, Cav., 


McRae, M. 


Ww. 


Rinaker, R. E. 


Stoll, I. C. 


Tunstall, D. P. 


465th gi TANK 


COMPAN 


2ND ae, 


Stafford, C. J., 


Res. 


Cav. 


585th ORDNANCE CoM- 
PANY 


2ND LIEUTENANT 


Van 
ing, 


Schaack, 
Ord. 


Hard- 
Res. 


405th ENGINEER 
RON 


SQUAD 


(All Engineer 


Reserve) 
Lt. Co 


LONEL 


Logan, C. R. 


Mas 
Hill, Roy V 
Jeffrey, W. 


ORS 
is 
R. 


CAPTAINS 


Fraser, D. 
Harris, R. 


R. 
c. 


Morden, Ww. J. 


Salisbury, 


Stoll, H. M 


LIEUTE 
Bell, John 


R. D. 


NANTS 
H. 


Bronson, W. D. 


Cooley, J. 


Cc. 


Darragh, A. L. H. 


Davis, J. S. 
Deckert, J. 


Fahnestock, 
Fletcher, C. 


E. 
7. Mi. 
Ww. 


Loebs, E. M. 
Matthews, M. W. 


Mudgett, J. 
Nilsen, R. 
Oberly, L. 


S. 
< 
A. 


Oman, L. R. 
Papadopulos, P. 
Rummel, C. 


Smith, W. 
Templeton, 


R. 
J. B. 


U tti, W. L. 


Waener, zi, 
Walirab, C. 
Zelnis, E. 
Cohen, A. 
Fisher, F., 


H. 
¥. 
P. 
S. 
Jr. 


Forsberg, R. A. 


Gasper, A. 


WY, 


365th MEDICAL 


SQUADRON 
{All 
Reserve) 


Medical 


LT. COLONEL 
Gaff, J. H. 
MAJors 


Todd, R. H. 
Weber, A. T. 


Wollman, I 


srael. 


CAPTAIN 


Albaugh, J. 


L. 


LIEUTENANTS 


Barr, H. G. 


Bartlett, D. 
E. G. 


Klein, 


Cc. 


Q. M. TRAIN HQ. 


(All Q. 


M. Res.) 


CAPTAINS 


Day, R. E. 


Jackson, R. 


LIEUTE 


Carlson, A. B 


¥. 
NANT 


>. 
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Organized Reserve 


865th FIELD ARTIL- 
LERY 


MAJors 
Carnahan, H. L. 
Gould, F. E. 
Sherman, S. M., Jr. 


CAPTAIN 

Chesbro, I. A. 

LIEUTENANTS 
Abrahamson, M. F, 
Angus, John, Jr. 
Bailes, L. W. 
Barwasser, N. C, 
Beckham, D. L. 
Bruyere, P. T. 
Carroll, W. C. 
Collins, F. S. 
Debower, R. M. 
Dohse, E. E. 
Edelman, ES 
Elich, F. H. 
Ernstein, Arthur 
Field, C. E. 
Fink, J. H. 
Frieder, G. J. 
Goldberg, A 


Goode, 
Griswold, T. 
Haefele, J. L. 


Hamilton, J. L. 
Husband, Wm. T. 


Ag ag . @. 
Kirk, 

Lee, F. RB. 
Lieberthal, a 
Lockett, J. 
Manning, L. H. 


Milner, M. G. 
Munnecke, R. C. 
Munsterman, R. W. 
O'Meara, A. C. 
Nightingale, W. B. 
Palmer, R. M. 
Parker, H. D. 
Peterson, H. C. 
Reisenfeld, N. Ya 
Rountree. H. B. 
Schnell, F. A. 
Scofield, T. C. 
Stevens, J. B. 
Stevenson, G. S. 
Sweney, D. 


Weinrich, C. R. 
Whitsett, R. C. 
Mallen, J. Z. 
Attached Medical 

(Dental) 

LIEU — 

Ceck, F. 
Sen ll el x. 8. 


159th CAVALRY 

BRIGADE HQ. 
MAJors 

Bradley, D. R., Cav. 


Res. 

Morse, G. B., Cav. 

Res. 
CAPTAINS 


Clark, T. H., Cav. 
Res. 


Hecker, J. W., Cav. 


Res. 

Kennedy, K., Cav. 
Res. 

Morgridge, is, D., 
Cav. Res. 
LIEUTENANTS 


Christofferson, . 


Cav. Res. 
Sapora, G. E., Cav. 


Res. 


465th ARMORED CAR 
SQUADRON 
MAJOR 
Murphy, J. E. ¢ 
CAPTAINS 
Belanger, I. J. 


Broberg, J. A. 
White, H. S. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Copp, F. Ww. 
Schmelzer, J. H. 
2ND LIEUTENANTS 

Cooper, F. S. 
Kershaw, W. B. 
Lorenzo, L. S. 
McCormick. M. R. 


Strong, M. 'L. 
Talbot, R. H. 
Thierry, a. kK. 
Attached 


1st LIEUTENANT 
Collinson M. H. 
2ND LIEUTENANTS 
Biers, H. J. 
Greer, M. L. 
Martin, M. E. 
Woodworth, T. L. 


317th CAVALRY 
REGIMENT 
(All Cavalry Re- 
serve) 
COLONEL 
Siqueland, T. A. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Graham, L. M. 


Masors 


Densmore, C. A. 
Pine, H. E. 
Pinsenshaum, A. 
Troxell, W. H. 


CAPTAINS 


Brandt, J. H. 
Burkhardt, H. §. 
Cooper, H. E. 
Haugan, J. 
Hopp, R. D. 
Lang, J. M. 
Schirmer, E. G. 
Schroeder, B. A. 
Snyder, J. G. 
Towne, A. E. 
LIEUTENANTS 
Ackerman, J. V. 
Arford, C. W. 
Armitage, R. F. 
Baker, E. H., Jr. 


Baker, G. R. 
Bennett, A. WW. 
Bernico, CC. e. 
Blickle, T. T. 
Best, J. H. 
Benson, R. O. 


Berleman, L. F. 
Bingley, C. K. 
Blake, W. L. 
Bland, W. W. 
Borling, E. G. 
Brauer, J. A. 
Brebner, C. E. 
Brence, F. E. 
Brown, E. V. 
Bruedigan, M. J. 
hw a ae: 
Budd, H. B. 
Buswell, CASS pe 
Buttner, L. 


Carre, E. R. 
Cleland, W. 
Cole, H. W. 


Collins, W. A. 
Colwell, R. F. 
Comstock, F. H. 
Cooper, W. O. 
Cox, B.. A. 
Damians, F. Q. 
Deutsch, M. J. 
Deutsch, M. 
Dick, D: J. 
Dickson, L. E. 
Dinsmore, G. R. 
Doole, G. A. 
Dooley, W. S. 
Durand, E. 
Durant, J. W. 
Ellinger, A. G. 
Finder, L. V. 
Forbes, T. B. 
Frank, R. B. 
Fraser, S. 
Freda, A. A. 
Freestrom, J. B. 


Frerk, M. 


Gardner, B. J. 


Gartin, J. W. 


Goldman, H. P. 


Graham, L. 


Granluna, M. F. 
Grant, S. 
Grant, ye 8 
Greer, R. A. 
Grimes, A. P, 
Hager, E. F. 
MAM AL A, ar, 
Hall, W. E. 


Hermes, se. 
Heylin, R. H. 
Hubbard, L. A. 
Huguelet, Pf 
Hunt, L. H. 

Hussey, Ro E. 
Ingeman, M. 
Jencks, F. W. 


Jerrems, A. W., Jr. 


Johansson, A. 


E. 


J. 


Johnson, E. ‘S, 


Jones, P. W. 
Jump, B. E. 
Kappus, G. A. 


Karraker, J. W. 
Kempston, J. R. 


Yklock, F 


Lauer, C. W. 
Lee, G. B. 
Leet, G. F. 
Levy, S. B. 


+ page aaa PC, 
J. 3; 


Long, 


Mandell, L. D., Jr. 
MacMurraugh, "A. EB. 
WwW. M. 
A. B. 


MacPherson, 
se nage 
McGary, F 


R. R. 


McNair, G. B. 
Marshall, C. L. 


Martin, E. S. 


Massoth, J. B. 
Miley, C. H. 
Mitchell, W. A. 
Mohler, J. W. 
Muir, L. 
Nolte, L. W. 


Parmelee, R. C. 
Patterson, T. D. 
Perkins, R. A. 
Peterson, T. R. 


Phelps, A. M. 


Podlesak, R. W. 


Porter, J. L. 


Pressler, T. H. 
Pritchard, G. R. 


Prosterman, OS Oe 
Randecker, T. H. 


Reeda, W. 
Reiter, E. M. 
Roberts, J. R. 


Robinson, "W AS: 


Rogier, J. 
Root, R. wu 
Rossiter, J. H. 


Rothenberg, H. B. 


Russell, W. C 
Schein, E. 
Schroeder, Ww. 
Schuler, L. J. 
Scully, J. C., 
Schultz, C. 
Schwertfeger, 


E. 


“BE. E. 


Spencer, L. F. 


Sterner, C. J. 
Sweeney, 


Taylor, J. 


Van Thielen, , mR: 
FE: 


Tighe, H. 
Tompkins, N. 
Trenkenschuh, 
Turek, E. V. 
Turney, es 
Ulrich, I, J. 
Waddell, F. J. 
Walther, H. 
Waddell, 


ci a 
Taylor, H. -" Jr. 


Cc. 


PW. 


a. 33; 


Whitaker, W. R. 
Williams, E. F. 


Wold, R. M. 
Woollett, W. 
Zingarelli, J. 
Zitzewitz, W. 


D. 
Ww. 


Sept.-Oc; 


Officers of the 65th and 66th Cavalry Divisions, 


Attached Me ical 


Captain 
eae. Hans w 
Med. W, 
1st ia TENANTS 
Siegrist, B. J. Beat 
Res. 
DeHaven, Vm. 
Dent. Res. 
318th CAVALRY 
(All Cavalry 
Reserve) 


Lr. Cotong, 
Peterson, W. A. 


MAJors 
Brown, K. ©. 
McCullough 0: ¢& 
Okin, Harry 
Swindler, Rd; 

CAPTAINS 
Austin, J. D. 


Beamish, H. L, 
Church, W. R. 
Curry, R. E 

Dexter, Wm. 

Edwards, ©. H. 
Graham, T. P. 
Hopp, H. M. 

Hufford, F. G. 
Jurgensohn, E. 
Kastenbaum, H. 


Kuflewski, T. F. 
Miller, T. J. 
McBride, G. ¢. 


McClane, J. B. 
Seaman, John T, 
Shadford, FE. §, 
Smith, G. L 
Tilsy, John W. 


LIEUTENANTS 
Allen, A. C. 
Anderson, M. A. 
Anderson, R. H. 
Apfelbaum, D. L. 
Appleman, J. A. 


Barthelmess, K. T. 


Bates, R. F. 
Becker, T. 


A. 
Bennett, W. C., Jr, 


Berland, Leo 
Bidner. W. I. 
Bills, R. W. 
Blaisdell, W. S. 
Blatt, B. L 
Borchers, A. W. 
Boseley, H. S. 
Brock, L. 
Brown, D. FE. 
Brown, G. } 
Brown, W. } 
Bruce, R. E 
Bryant, G. L 
Budinger, W. G. 
Bunge, W. A. 
Butter, F. }:., Jr 
Caldwell, H: 
Cassell, M. [.., 
Cave, W. H 
Caylor, A. © 
Chalstrom, G. E. 
Clayton, S. B. 
Cole, R. I. 
Colwell, R. H. 
Commings, !2. C.. 
Connor, J. \ 
Conwell, G. A. 
Cook, J. R. 
Cox, H. E. 
Crenshaw, \ 
Crook, W. H 
Crummer, W. F. 
Cummings, \M. A. 
Curry, R. E 
Dailey, M. . 
Daubek, G. G 
Davis, J. T ’ 
Davis, Jose} K. 
Dodge, C. T 
Dohme, C. ¢: 
Dollahan, H. A. 
Dorfman, §S. G. 
Duwe, Georg L. 
Egbert, M. «. : 
Rikenberry, Jt. C. 
Eovaldi, L. 
Eovaldi, W. J. 
Everett, C. A 


i. 


» 1933 


mer, Jr. 
Jr. 


Vaden D. 








Sept 


Fant 
Far, 
Fixm 
Feins 
Fitzg 
Flem 
Fore! 
Forre 
Fox, 
Franl 
Frede 
Frogt 
Fulle! 
Getm: 
Giffor 
Grahé 
Hafer 
Hall, 
Hami 
Hatch 
Hecke 
Heim! 
Hochs 
Hofm: 
Holzn 
Home 
Hoope 
Hughe 
Humb 
Immir 
Ingra! 
Johns¢ 
Johnst 
Kanbe 
Karral 
Kaster 
Kellin; 
Kelly, 
King, | 
Kingm 
Koch, 
Kraege 
Krepp¢ 
Kuehn 
Kuni, 
Lackey 
Lamet 
Lampe 
Land, 
Lane, 
Lawsor 
Layma 
Leigh, 
Lewis, 
Loomis 
Lovell, 
Lukas, 
Lunde! 
Maley, 
Mason, 


McCorn 
McCrist 
Miller, | 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Mooreh: 
Mueller 
Murry, 
Myerso1 
Nichols 
Nichols« 
Norris, 
Norton, 
Parks, | 
Olmsted 
Otto, R 
Pate, W 
Pratsch: 
Pratt, \ 
tathje, 
Rearick, 
tedman 
Reed, J 
Rossiter 
Rothe, } 
Russell, 
Sand, E 
Sapora, 
Schultz, 
Sebat, J 
Serhant, 
Shockly, 
Siebert, 
Siegel, F 
Simon, ( 
Smith, ] 
Smith, } 
Steffen, 
Stege, Ff 
Stender, 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Stone, S: 
Swafford 
Svilow fi 
Stoker, ] 
Stoltz. 1 
Taylor 
Tempk 
Teneye c 





-» 1933 


ans W. 


NANTS 
» Dent 


m. A, 


_ Jr. 


Jr. 











Sept.-Oct., 1933 





Fantus, H. Ss. 
Farr, B. R. 
Fixmer, Oe A 
Feinstein, BE. S. 
Fitzgerald, G. H. 
Fleming, W. 
Foreman, C. D. 
Forrest, R. E. 
Fox, E. F. 
Frank, P. H. 
Frederick, W._A. 
Frogue, i red M. 
Fullerton, R. A, 
Getman, W. E. 
Gifford, W. C. 
Graham, E. E. 
Hafer, % 
Hall, G. 
iis n, 
Hatch, ! 
Hecker, J. 
Heimba 
Hochstrass 
Hofmann, F 
Holzman, 
Homer 
Hooper, 
Hughes, 
Humber 
Imming 
Ingram . C. 
Johnson. R. K 
Johnsto! - 
Kanbe! G. L. 
Karraker, W. M. 
Kasten, H. W. 
Kelling. G. F. 
Kelly, Wm. H. 
King, C. F. 
Kingman, D. J. 
Koch, it. W. 
Kraeger, S. D. 
Krepper, J. R. 

L 





Kuehnert, M. 
Kuni, L. E. 
Lackey. G. A. 
Lamet eon L. 
Lampe, Chester E. 
Land, ! 

Lane, 

Lawso 

Laym: 

Leigh, 

Lewis, I. J. 
Loomis, W. W. 
Lovell, H. F. 


Lukas, Gaze E. 
Lundeberg, T. R. 
Maley, R. F. 

ea K. W. 

May, E. H. 

ll N,. , 
McCabe, Douglas 
McCormick, Wilfred 
McCristal, King J. 
Miller, G. A. 

Miller, M. K. 

Miller, R. W. 
Moorehead, J. E. 
Mueller, A. P. 
Murry, W. . 
Myerson, J. P. 
Nicholson, G. J. 
Nicholson, R. G. 
Norris, M. C. 
Norton, L. S. 
Parks, B. M. 
Olmsted, G. G., Jr. 
Otto, R. W. 

Pate, W. W. 
Pratscher, R. T. 
Pratt, W. D. 
Rathje, T. A. 
Rearick, P. D. 
Redman, L. D. 
feed, J. R. 
Rossiter. C. E. 
Rothe, H. E 
Russell, 
Sand, E. J. 
Sapora, G. E. 
Schultz, W. F. 
Sebat, J. E. 
Serhant, J. E. 
Shockly, C. M. 
Siebert, F. W. 
Siegel, F. W. 


ay 


Simon, CC. H. 
Smith, Donald W. 
Smith, Edward J. 
Steffe Nn, EF, 

Stege, FE. R 
Stender, W.. J. 
Stephens, Tra A, 
Stewart, O. W. 
Stone, sam M. 
Swafford, Fred G. 
Svilow, Clement J. 
Stoker, FE 1D); 
Stoltz, L. R. 
Taylor, Beryl S. 
Tempk n, Clifford 
Teneyce LF; 





Sinclair, Jr. 


Trafelet, R. E. 
Turner, W. W. 
Wagner, Raymond 
Waite, H. E. 
Watne, Olaf A. 


Wax, J. E. 
Weick, Arthur C. 
Weihl, A. P. 


Wigglesworth, 
Wyatt, William O. 
Wright, Wallace D. 


Attached Medical 
MAJOR 


Wallingsford Wm. J. 


160th CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 


Unit Instructor 


LT. COLONEL 
Hall, H. W., Cav. 


BRIGADE HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


LT. COLONEL 


Saunders, J. B. 
McRae, H. H. 


319th CAVALRY 


Lt. COLONELS 


Coate, H. D. 
Foster, J. B. 
MAJORS 
Bush, R. A. 
Jacobson, E. H. 
Rall, O: V. 
Toad, P. #. 


CAPTAINS 


Clark, A. 

Collin, F. C. 
Drinkert, E. J. 
MecDaniels, A. W. 
McDonald, J. A. 
Mershon, W. B. 


Storm, A 
Williams. J. R. 
Young, E. L. 
Zwickey, F. L. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Anderson, H. L. 
Collins, R. F. 

Converse, J. H. 
Cutcheon, R. L. 


Easterly, J. ‘Oo. 
Every, H. H. 
Fraser, J. W. 
Hagadorn, W. _G. 
Harrison, A. 
Hipley, M. C. 
Kelly, G. W. 
McBride, D. 
McColley, F. D. 
Moulton, J. > ia 
Nagel, D. 

O’Neil, M. G. 
Peterson, G. 
Quinn, J. 
Shepherd, C. H. 
Swanberg. W. E. 
Taylor, W. H. 
Ullenbruch, W. J. 
Wallace, J. W., Jr. 
Whitworth. G. W. 
Wolin, B. C. 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 


Bigford, H. R. 
Blackall, L. J. 


Boylan, R. F. 
Brickley, J. R. 
Campbell, J. H. 


Cock, TH. C.F. 
Evans, G. R. 
Fehlberg, E. R. 
Hunt, J. H. 
Land, F. J. 
Leavitt, T. J., Jr. 
Merritt, J. M. 
Miller, C. W. 
Morofsky, W. F. 
Norkus, P. J. 
Oswalt, F. H. 
Richards, J. B. 
Robinson, J. Kk. 
Russow, W. A. 
Schneiderwind, A. 
Shook, W. B. 
Snider, L. D. 
Spockman, E. H 
Tompkins, R. S. 
Veneklasen, L. G. 
Yeomans, E. R. 
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Organization Activities 


Attached 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Buchanan, D. P. 
Burns, J. R. 
Grant, R. C. 


Hitcheox, G. H. 
Hohman, R. O. 
Marx, H. B. 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 


Albertson, C. W. 
Basler, B. I 


Looe og K. T. 
Bredahl, L. E. 
Cain, S. D. 
Collins, H. is 
Cook, Hi. D. 
Cribbs, L. R. 
Dernberger, W. H. 
Garland, T. A. 
Garlock, F. C. 
Goulet, L. J. 
Grove, R. K. 
Gutekunst, H. W. 
Handler, L. H 
Harvey, J. 
Hitchcock, R. W. 
Hitchings, E. 
Jobbett, C. 
Johnson, P. C. 
Kirk, E. L. 
Knight, R. K. 
Larke, G. R. 
Meno, H. B. 
Meyer, W. J. 
Miller, H. A. 
Mullett, C. C. 
Munger, J. F. 
Nordberg, C. A. 
Nussdorfer, A. E. 
Peck, W. C. 
Peppler, F. K. 
Peterson, L. E. 
Raths, H. J. 
Reuling, E. K. 
Roberts, T. E. 
Schaubel, R. C. 
Schram, A. B. 
Seeley, G. F. 
Shulnberg, V. E. 
Smith, C. D. 
Telfer, R. E. 
Toles, R. R. 
Vanzylen, J. E. 
Von Voightlander, K. 
Walker, G. L. 
Welch, J. W. 
Whitley, R. K. 
Wilcox, E. H. 
Winningham, C. L. 
Witherell, L. D. 


320th CAVALRY 

(All Cavalry Re- 
serve, except as 
otherwise indicated) 


Unit Instructor 


LT. COLONEL 
Mueller, A. H., Cav. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
COLONEL 
A. M., Comdg. 


LT. COLONEL 
Greisen, H. B., Ex. O. 


MAJORS 
Koby, R. F. 
Rydberg, C. P. 
Tabbert, T. 

CAPTAINS 
ran, C.. T. 
Fisher, R. W. 
Fuiler, E. F. 
Mahoney, W. J. 
Mercein. C. S. 
Sherer, J. D. 
Walters, H. O. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Anderson, D. J. 
sabeock, D. D. 
Bassett, L. L. 
Biack, G.. BR. 
Brunet, J. F. 
Damrow, A. E. 
Dawson, W., Ch. 
Eldridge, J. J. 
Emerson, C. L. 
Freihube. G. H. 
Gray, KR. J. 

Res. 


Krech, 


Res. 


Med. 





Hanson, J. L. 
Hinote, R. C. 


Jost, L. G., Dent. 
Res. 

Kaeser, W. V. 

Lawler, J. J. 

Ochs, H. J., Dent. 
Res. 

Ogilvie, R. A., Vet. 
Res. 

Okerhauser, R. F., 
Vet. Res. 


Pritchard, W. L. 
Reilly, J. E. 
Stapleford. C. R. 
Vennum, F. C. 
Williams, J. I. 
2ND LIEUTENANTS 
BaDour, J. D. 
Brettman, V. G. 
Conway, J. E 
Davey, J. C. 
Freas, A. D. 
Gale, L. D. 
Grieb, O. W. 
Grove, R. R. 
Harbridge, F. S. 
Haycock, H. B. 
Hill, A. S. 
Hoffstatter, E. W. 
Johnson, E. A. 
Jorgenson, H. D. 
Kron, W. F. 
Krug, M. J. 
Lindquist, K. K. 
McCann, J. C. 
Mueller, J. E. 
Obermeyer, G. J. 
Reichenauer, I. E. 
Strothman, T. H 
Thomas, A. C. 
Toner, G. E. 
Villwock, B. J. 
Warren, W. B. 
Willoughby, G. 


66th CAVALRY DIVI- 
SION 
COLONEL 
Gaujot, J. E., Cav., 
Chief of Staff, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Unit Instructors 


COLONEL 
Enos, C., 
Salt Lake City 

MAJORS 
Tilison, J. C., Jf. 
Polk, H. 
Richart, D. G. 
Shaifer, E. F. 

CAPTAINS 
Falck, W. A. 
LeGette, J. Y. 
DIVISION HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


LT. COLONEL 
Wells, A. R., J. A. 
Res. 
MAJORS 
Addington, L. V. S., 
A. C. Res. 
Burson, CC. J., F. D: 


ves. 

Carroll, G. P., Dent 
Res. 

Jewett, T. S., Jr., 
a he 

McCutchen, S. G., 
Sig. Res. 

Wrenn, J. E., G-2 
CAPTAINS 
Case, B:. Stg. Res. 
Fesler, DeF., A. G. 

Res. 
McMaster, J. L., d. 
ve s 


Yivisaker, W. M., 
Ch. Res. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Boe, L. L., Sig. Res. 
Harris, W. G., A. G. 
Res. 
SPECIAL TROOPS 


MAJOR 
Hoback, C. W. 
CAPTAINS 


Edmonds, W. 
Joyce, T. E. 








lst LIEUTENANTS 
Bishofberger, C. J. 
Blinkenberg, H. G. 
66th SIGNAL TROOP 
lst LIEUTENANT 
Murray, J. A. 
2ND LIEUTENANT 
Korba, A. A. 
406th ENGINEERS 
Lt. COLONEL 
Slocumb, E. C 
MAJOR 
H.. BL. 
CAPTAINS 
Galligan, W. E. 


Gould, V. G. 
Graham, HH. ©, 


Sani, 


Rehmann, T. Ww. 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 
Elliott, W. F. 
Franquemont, M. R. 
Grefe, R. F. 
Holland, H. G. 
Shaffer, L. E. 
Stiver, N. J. 


466th A. C. SQUADRON 


MAJOR 
Swanson, T. O. 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 
Davis; T.. 0: 
Doerr, E. W. 
Goar, C. W 
Gosch, G., Jr. 
Lyon, F. C. 
McGeary, R. W. 
McNamara, E. C. 
Miller, D. A. 
Siegel, P. 
Slaughter, S. D., Jr. 
Stout, E. L. 
Sweet, M. F. 


nF}. 


3rd A. C. SQUADRON 
CAPTAIN 
Heap, W. A. 
2ND LIEUTENANTS 


Root, F. E. 
Warner, R. W. 
Willman, W. 


LIGHT TANK 
COMPANY 
2ND LIEUTENANT 
Hagen, W. S. 
428th M. T. COMPANY 
2ND LIEUTENANT 
Downing, R. A. 
866th FIELD 
ARTILLERY 
(All F. A. 
COLONEL 
Leedom, J. W. 
MaJors 


Malone, W. 
Springer, G. W., Jr. 


Reserve) 


CAPTAINS 
sritt, PF: 5. 
Nelson, J. F. 
Pierpoint, J. E. 
Seute, W. H. 

1st LIEUTENANTS 

Adams, W. W. 
Atkisson, J. P. 
3ackhaus, F. H. 
Carrothers, J. W. 
Curtis, W, E., Jr. 
Kichinger, J. W. 
Kendall, O. 
McKim, E. D. 
Mallory, D. H. 
Mauck, L. E 
Sand, A. 
Shopen, W. 
Slingerland, J. 
Snuffer, R. D. 
Stevenson, J. H. 


2nND LIEUTENANTS 
Aldrich, M. 





3arnes, R. M. 
Beasley, W. C. 
Boyer, J. S., Jr. 
Burton, R. B. 
Chicken, D. D. 
Coates, V. K. 
Cottle, H. W. 
Eckles, G. B. 
Goetz, M. K. 
Haase, M. B. 
Ketzler, K. N. 
Lowry, A 
McCaskey, J. D. 
Martin, A. E. 
Nichols, R. B. 
Ocock, E. L. 
Quarles, G. R. 
Race, F. B. 
Schweiger, R. A. 
Shirley, H. B. 
Smart, J. M. 
Smith, W. C. 
Stauffer, H. B. 
Thelan, E. F. 
Turner, L. L. 
Weber, L. W. 
Whiting, E. T. 
Williams, J. McC. 


Q. M, TRAIN 


LT. COLONEL 
Thompson, J. W. 


1st LIEUTENANT 
Decter, A. J. 


366th MEDICAL 
SQUADRON 


MAJOR 
Jones, E. C. 


1st LIEUTENANT 
Platt, D. C. 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 


Keith, A. C. 
Kester, W. O. 


16lst CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 


CAPTAIN 
3aker, G. M. 


321st CAVALRY 


COLONEL 
McMahon, J. E. 


LT. COLONEL 
Ross, F. D. 


MAJsors 
Danhour, G. S. 
Gerding, P. R. 
Hollicke, M. E. 
Poe, C. A. 

CAPTAINS 
Frazee, ~ _W. 
Gay, G. A 
Gieseler, i M. 

Poe, J. F. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Baldridge, J. S. 
Beyer, O. A. 
Kazenberg, J. 
Meunzenmayer, H. A. 
2ND LIEUTENANTS 
Anderson, V. H. 
Batchelor, M. W. 
Beeman, A. E. 
siggs, W. H. 
Bird, W. M. 
Bobe, C. P. 
Boogher, A. 
Boyle, R. T. 
Boyle, W. M., Jr. 
Broadus, W. M. 
3rockman, C. 
Caldwell, D. W. 
Campbell, J. O., Jr. 
Castillo, J. G. 
Clemans, J. D. 
Cook, J. L. 
Couch, H. C., Ie 
Coward, R. 
Cronk, W. F. 
Dempsey, ‘ 
Dennison, E. M. 
Disbrow, C. W., Jr. 
Drake, H. E. 
Eckdall, F. F. 
Emerson, C. G. 
Emery, W. R. 
Estes, C. J. 
Faris, J. W. 
Fenity, D. R. 
Flynn, E. 











64 Organization Activities Sept.-Oci., 1933 
Foster, Bai A., Jr. Andrews, T. G. Guthrie, F. W. 2nD LIEUTENANTS Bramson, bD: zd: Williams, V 
Gardner, WwW. ss. sarker, Cc. A. Hakanson, V. Pritchard, C. H. Bright, E. A. Willman, C. H., Jp 
Garrison, 0, i. 350 Betzer, nm, B. Howell, ae Pritchard, F. R. Brown, C. O. Wiser, D. R 
Glass, G. L. Binsfeld, A. J. Leith, M. B. 3rown, L., TIT Woodhead, }5 
Gorodezky, M. A. Blair, L. R Mason, W. S Bruce, E. S Wrinkle, P. Hi 
Graeser, J. A. Bost, J. W. Phipps, R. C. ak Saas Carll, N. | Young, 8. A.” 
Hadley, H. S. Bredimus, F. L. Smith, J. D._ COLONEL Carpenter, A. H. . 
Hall, J. M. grown, O. W. Thompson, Ww. Fa aati aa. ak Cashin, J. A. Assigned Mei ical 
Harrison, J. P. Brumfield, R. J. Walker, J. W. BRIE: wing OE Cooley, J. E. 
ey aig Clark. i r. Jr veer” oro ae Lt. COLONEL Creighton, M. “wi oe 
edges, oh ark, a ef ee Ee ee Critclk , G. C., Jr. Johnston, ¢ ’ 
Hirshstein, L. J. DeLong, H.L. 2nD LigUTENANTS Leech, H. R. ont 0 | ent, Bes.” 
Hockaday, L. W. Dodds, W. R. Bradley, J. M., Jr. Masors Davenport, W. A. Parisi, M. (., Dent 
Hofmeister, H. L. Doran, P. B. Clevidence, G. H. A Vv. Denzer, J. A Res ae 
Hollowell, ‘W. W. Doty, “R. E. Curtiss, RoC. use Vp Farrell, T. P. Varden, A. 5, Meg 
olmes, M. C. Sbener, F. F. Dean, H. S. : ail ae che, eri ee 
Howard, J., Jr. Essman, J. A. Haton, C. D. Jr. see iad L. Fs Resa D. M.. Ill hia 
Zonneen, c. qi Bvaneis, 0. M. Toussaint, R. R. Snider, J. F. Ford, E. T., 324th CAVALRY 
caemper, J. A. Fulton, ie Wells, C. D. CAPTAINS teehee peer: : mt 
Krause, A. Gibson, G. G. Wilson, R. M. ~— oigertag tog gar 4 ie o a 
McGlone, E. W. Graham, F. L. pereeast. W. R. phar 7 = : sete aggre 
hatienoy. i. EF : “GE 3ercaw, W. W. iriffin, G. K. Jorgensen, } 
prasane, = 4 See G. - oo i Boudrie, E. S. Gullion, M. B. 
Mitchell, R. L. Hintz, P. W. Cadwell, C. V. Gwynn, E. oO. MAJors 
Mollohan, H. M. Holstein, J. H. CAPTAINS ee Sit ioe “ a Belcher, P. \v 
sig ra H. caret ‘ w Bullock, J. omer ae” iy Haim ner - Briggs, B. § 
Noyes, G. M. johns, J. 8. mociey, ¥. ut. Hubler, J. W. Herzog, T. H. Captains 
O’Connor, J. R. Kerttu, E. W. 1st LIEUTENANTS poe = yg ag ar” Boyd, G. W 
Palmer, H. Kirch, A. M. Douglas, P. E. ol Cc ow ie t HE Brainard, E. W. 
Peters, K. H. Kizer, J. A. Meurer, C. J. Maples, C. WwW. ohnston, s., Jr. Cannon, J. 
Rawdon, R. M. McCaslin, M. K. Shaw, L. D. Saracens 9 Vv. Jones, G. T. Dugdale, R 
Reading, J. L., Jr. McCurnin, J. C. otter, T. R. Kelly, R. _D. Earls, V. W 
Richards, F C. McGeehan, R. J. 2np LiguTENANTS  Rippeteau, C. H. Kiernan, P. R. Feeney, T. A 
Rochman, G. H. Manley, R. Eccles, B. ce be 3 aes. WwW. FF Goates, F. W. 
Rohan, J. A. Marquardt, S. G. Kuchl, W. W strader, L. FB. <neen, W. E. Jones, M. H 
Rowe, V. W. Miller, D. R. , E : Ace a a E. ge te Ta. Morgan, R. E. —_ 
Russell, A. G., Jr. Moore, Q. H. vrbanl, G. 1. szafka, G. A, Orem, W. W 
Salter, C. D. Mulder, R. H. 3rd CAVALRY VanArsdall, H. L. LaGue, R. A. Patterson, J. L, Volt 
age F. 2a oe DIVISION Walker, C. H. aoe ae deerme Fae pertee 
Schenk, G. E. -atnaude, R. E. ‘AP is " Srna ounce sittle, ©. osenberg, H. J. — 
Schumacher, F. W. Pease, R. H. : 2 oho spggeea ier LISUTENANTS Lyman, K, Shaw, E. E 
Shallcross, L. B. Phillips, T. A. Leibrand, L. Anderson, G, S. Mackaig, K. R. 
Shoemaker, P. C. Poncin, M. A. Wilson, R. E. Arnold, G. C. Martell, W. E. IsT LIEUTENANTS 
Staley, WG. Redden, 3. ler LISUTENANTS sae -* . ia ie Christensen, N.C 
Stoelzle, : , tobinson, D. M. E AS Saranay 20ust, 1. Db. Metten, ©. . nes, C, ] 
Strassburger, G. E. Feist w. J. Wallace, C. E. Brown, D. A. Meyer, A. deN. King,” N. - 
i? aoe a co seey hs "| Welch, D. J. — ey = Ming’ = ~ sgl pol aang H. ¢, 
riplett, J. F. S. Sheridan F — wi dienes syrne, i. a <istler, W. P. 
Tupper, T. C., Jr. Shortley, J. N. ee ne ae. eB. Montgomery, J. W. Panton, W. A 
Walker, W. J. D. Silka, E. Gols CL. Clarke, R. M. Muff, T. C. Scott, G. W 
Ware, J. B. | Smith, H. A. MECOntoEE ALOR. Cockrell, T. J. Murphy, J. J. Shope, W. M 
Welliver. G. C. Spear, J. A. Davis, D. D. ,_ McCormick, P. J. Stevens, R. W. 
Williams, H. Spear, M. L. Atianked DeTennencourt, T.E McGinnis, W._T. Taber, I. J. 
Wilson, M. F. Stern, J. J. Disher, K. B. McLaughlin, L. J. Torberson, ¢ ; 
Witsell, W. P., Jr. mba ee te 2np LIEUTENANTS Doherty, P. A. ataee dg Ss. P. Torbert, M. H. Greetin 
Sutphen, F. E. AnHrciE MELO: want _ - R -aton, S. F. Trone, J. W 
322nd CAVALRY Tracy, J. P. Soatright, W. A obrig: at, 2 _ P. Pedemont, E. D. 
Turner, 7 ON: Street ho aa Epperson, G. I. Perry, J. K. 2ND LIEUTENANTS The Ge: 
Lt. CoLoNEL Walker, V. R. Hill. A. D : Hall, F. D. Peyton, K. L. Anderson, M 
Wall, J. F. oo : Harrison, G. R Platt, V 
ee = yall, J. FB. Hoot Jl. M eiah Niece Pel aece att, V. Bocock, O. I. 
Murphy, R. E. Waterman, R. C ooton, J. M. Kenyon, E. C., Jr. Poole, G. A Brow 
Weld, W. M. Hourihan, J. W. Kerr, W. i. Pope, F. 3rown, J. J 
MAJorS bsg Belial rnc Huffman, P. H y ~..¢00. Gaga Clark, G. \ T { 
; Weston, J. B. II Renaserannns ae. Lemley, W. M. Popovsky, N. T. Critchlow, J. F The Id 
cen, 2. P- erga eS lal Kelley, G. E,, Jr. Meeuchiine TI Preece, R.A. Critchlow. H. P. ( 
Davis, H. K. Wittges, M. P. Danica 1 A. cLaughlin, T. L. Reinoehl, R. R. Dickerson, 1). H 
McKnight, E. E. Pi ‘kell. CV Moon, N. R. Rusth, L. A. Flynn, J. A 
Miller, F. M. 15th CAVALRY Shaffer FW O'Conner, Be Sagar, K. F. Gee, L. O. Notice 
Shapland, i. B. . : es Ko oe Perow, R. H. Sailors, O. B. Glen, G. G sich 
Wood, F. G. MAJORS cicinmar EM Pierce, a 4 & Sauer, B.A Gordon, G. 
CAPTAINS Page, R. W. Smiley, H. C._ er gg ae Schoell, R. T. Green, G. S Is T 
aN Smith, D. Cc. Smith, T. R . Reid, R. V. Smartt, a. i. Hansen, H. «. Is This 
Morse, A. W. . = Stephens, M. M Silance, 'W. H. Solomon, A. F. Iverson, E. « 
20 penpals 3 ey Stewart, H.R. Watkins, C. Mf Stoddard, D. A ns 
, 5. M. Aa pean é s, C. M. Stoddard, D. A. 5 7 
1st LIEUTENANTS Gatts G. Ww. — wert Sac. Welsh, H. M. Stone, D. B. Peaccherd, i 
Galloway, C. H. Durst, R. K. Scan eee - \: Woody, M. H. Stromberg, H. A. Rhoads, W. © The Ge 
Gunderson, H. J Fredericksen, P. A Siete ca Sullens. W. W S: T. Ww mr 
iooe w. C.. iecendis A A. Wheelock, J.B. 2np LIEUTENANTS ‘Thatcher, H. B on ge ial ! 
Hen ‘fede “ae § Misega wid ia are Woodward, M. L. Ayre, D. O Tl son, H. C. Smith, J. M. 
enderson. C. I. Rosenblum, H. Youne, ©) E. ee alen ene iompson, H. C. Staples, G. M 
Long, w. B. ‘ Schwartz, A. J. ee ape . a an a . <. Steed, G. R 
cIntyre, L. C. Swenson, C. G. arnes, J. M. owne, A. A. Stephens, F. P. ( 
Simon, 70, Westman, G. i. 162nd CAVALRY Barrett, F. E. von Frank, V. E. Taser. B. M an 
Watson, G. R. ae "ss BRIGADE Bean, R. K. Walsh, W. J., Jr. Turney-High. H. H 
st LIEUTENANTS ee 3ehrend, D. D. Webster, G. E. Van Vera, DeW. 
2nD LIEUTENANTS (Chappell, D. H. Ist LIEUTENANT Bitler, E. F. Weetman, H. R. Wadsworth, H. M 
Allerton, M. B. Farrell, A. E. Smith, H. E. Boldt, A. V. Westerlund, P. W. Wiley, H. D The Gr 
Tribute 
THE Cc 
—— 








